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[i AM ALMOST ASHAMED TO SPEAK TO YOU, MISS LASCELLES!” SAID MR. GRIFFITHS, WITH A LAUGH,] 


A GREAT COST. 


ooo 
CHAPTER III. 


Mounier Lasceiies had every right to be proad 
ot her eldess brother, not only on account of his 
undeniable personal attractions, but because of 

k, atraightforward, honourable natare 

i was, perhaps, the most charming thing 

tboutthe young man. To Mariel’s loving eyes 

ii wag almost impossible for Hamphrey to do 

Wrong. He was her ideal, her dream of what a 

$ and hero should be. 

e it was the comparison that was 

8 Unwillingly upon her between 

Umphrey and Julian, her second brother, 

# accentuated the good qualities and 
ty of Sic Hamphrey’s mind. 

dlian Lascelles was as utterly unlike his 

brother as it wae possible for two sons of the 

tate parents to be. He was weak, vain, selfish, 

bad ndthrits, and a disappointment. He 

Steat talents; and early in life his inclina- 

to adopt the brush as a profession had re- 

Svery encouragement from his doting 





mother, who prevailed on her husband to let 
the boy go to Paris first, and thence to Italy, 
to study the art of painting, and so prepare 
himself to take that piace in the world which 
his genius demanded for him. 

In handsome, lazy Jolian had been centred 
all the devotion of Lady Lascelles’ heart. She 
was proud of Hamphrey—as what mother could 
fail to be !—but she wasa little afraid of him. 
He was too frank, too earnest, t00 much to the 
point, and too like his father to win more than 
affection from his somewhat foolish mother. 

For Mariel she had, of course, some love, but 
she never cared for girls, and there was no 
room for another such devotion as she bestowed 
on Jalian. Muriel was a child when her 
mother followed her father to the grave, 
Humphrey had succeeded to the title and 
estates quite early. He had not come of age 
when his dear father died, but he had, from the 
first, shown himeelf capable of managing his 
own affairs, with a strong, practical common 
sense and determination that was simply 
wonderfal, 


Jalian had long wandered from Bracken- 





-bury Court, and was abroad when bis mother 








passed away, yearning to the last, for a glimpse 
of hia handsome face, and the touch of 
his hand, They had not known even where to 
find him, to acquaint him with his mother's 
death; but after a time he appeared, and 
claimed and received the small income which 
had been left by her for his sole and entire 
use. 

There was not much good-will between the 
brothers, for Humphrey Lascelles, with all the 
best will in the world, could not bring himself 
to countenance his brother's idle, useless life, or 
to fiad much sympathy with one who was 
slowly, but surely, frittering away what might 
have been a fine career, 

The Lascelles’ title was an old one, but the 
estates were few and poor. Sir Hamphrey 
hada very hard struggle to keep his head 
above water, and support the old name in the 
honourable way his heart demanded. Small 
as was the income, and great as were the de- 
mands upon it, he had been compelled several 
times to sacrifice some portion of the property, 
either by mortgage or sale, to find a certain 
sum for Julian in an emergency; and 
Hamphbrey knew only too well that this money 
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was needed simply to supply frnda for his 
brother's criminal extravagance, cr to pay his 
so-called debts of honour. Muriel had soon 
Jearnt to realize what these demands of 
Julian’s meant. More economy practised at 
Brackenbury Court—the putting down of 
Hom pbrey’s hunters—the restriction, in many 
& pastime, whiok was eo dear to his eporteman’s 
heart. 

There was a shadow on his handsome face 
now, 28 he zat leaning back in the garden chair, 
and Muriel was perched beside him on the arm 
of it, When Lady Bridgeworth had gone 
away, walling a fine, gracefa! figure easily and 
well across the lawn, Muriel had proceeded 
to embrace and lavish a hundred fresh endear- 
ments on her brother, till Sir Homphrey had 
to hold her wrists, and laughingly compel her 
to desist. 

‘* A fine exhibition for the servants, baby !”’ 
he declared. ‘One would think you had not 
geen me for months!” 

** Three whole weeks! '’ Mariel replied, bend- 
ing to give him one more kiss ; ‘‘and now you 
are come! I don’t know how I have managed 
to exist without you!” - 

Sic Homphrey pinched her cheek; Mariel 
was very—very dear to him. 

‘Bat you are happy here, littleone It is 
& beautifal place, and Lady Bridgeworth is, I 
am sure, a charming hostess,” 

“Oh! yes, I am bappy enough," Mrriel 
agreed. “IfIT wanted gold to eat, Josephine 
would try and itto me. She is a wonder- 
fol woman, @ brain, such a head for 
business, you know! She manages the whole 
of her at@mey and property herself. She is 
almost ag clever as you, darling! She conld 
not be quite, you know, as it would not be 
possible to Rave two ‘ yous’ in the world!" 

Muriel swtthg heree!f on to the grass, and 
kne ; beside her brother. 

“It ig @ mdid place; but, somehow, I 
think Bra aaley ia far prettier. Not sogrand 
but prettiev, and then itis home, and that is 
everything, Ien't, my dear old thing?" 

“It couse is & gteat deal,’’ Hamphre 
anid, with emile thatshowed hic white tects 
beneath hig Btown moustache. His dark grey 
eyes rested tenderly om the fair, flushed face 
beside him, “I don't know what I shall do 
when I lo#%e my baby—as, of conree, I must 
one of these days; Brackenbury is not 
Brackenbury without my Muriel! ” 

* Have you missed me very much, darling? 
Why didn't you send for me? I would have 
come at once—atonce. Humphrey, what are 
you sighing for? Do you know you look tired 
and worried, and you are thinner too? I don’t 
believe, Hamphie, darling,” with grave de- 
tiberations, ‘‘ that they have given you enough 
to eat since I have been away !” 

Sir Hamphrey laughed. 

‘They have positively starved me, Think of 
it? Doesn’é it make your blood boil?” 

_ Mariel waa not to be deceived by bis langh- 
ing Manner, 

“If you are tronbled, darling, you will tell 
me, won’t you?” she asked, gently. 

Her brother bant down and kissed her peach. 
like cheek. 

‘' Mg litéle comforter!” was all he said, 

Muriel was silent for a moment. 

The sunshine seemed to have grown dull 
once again, and the beauty and exhilaration of 
the summer day was banished. The oppres- 
sion that had been spirited away at sight of 
Hamphrey returned to her, and her pretty face 
looked shadowed. 

“T suppose it is, Jalian,’’ she said, quietly, 
with as near an approach to bitterneee as was 
possible to come into hér gentle voice. ‘'I do 
think it iswery—very hard on you, Humphrey!” 
_ ‘* We won't discuss disagreeable things out 
in this lovely place,” Humphrey Lascelles 
said lighfly. "The very trees and flowers 
wonld rige up against ua and protest.” Then he 
stroked the girl’s cheek tenderly, ‘‘ And there 
ie no need éo trouble your little head under 

any cirenmstances,”’ 

“ What ig your trouble is mine, Humphrey, 
dear!’’ Mnriel said, with a firmness whioh 





almost surprised her brother. ‘ Don’t let ma 
be a baby all my life. Don’t shat me ont of 
your life, dear. You know I am eighteen 
now. Iam not a baby, sor a child. Tama 
woman, and I ought to share in all your joys 
and sorrows. I fret twice as much when I 
see your dear face as it is to-day, and must 
hold my tongus, and not question. Tell me 
what is wrong, Humphie, dear !”’ 

Bir Hamphrey took her little hand in hig. 

‘“‘I have sold Buckley Farm to Jonathan 
Weald,” he said, simply. 

Mariel’s face flushed. 

* Buckley Farm !" she repeated, and then 
she paused. ‘I hope you got its full value!” 
she said, after a pause. 

Humphrey nodded his head. He appre- 
ciated her tact and thought. He knew that 
Mariel comprehended to the fall that the sum 
Jalian required was larger #han usdal, or he 
would never have parsed with one of the 
finest bits of his fassdiminishing property. 
Backley Farm had been in the on of 
the Lascelles for over & couple of centarios. 

-- and nia sanutepe ot tone a 
eyes, hid the ivety lawn, 
majestic trees, and distant parterres of flowers, 
all rich in varied and splendid coloura. 

“The world seems very contrary, sometimes, 
Humpbhie,"” she said, with a quiver in her 
voice; and then she turned to him again. 
® Bat,” che said, with a sudden, te 

of tenderness, ‘‘ what does it matter ? 

hh Buokley is auld twice over, weare still 
together, and we love one auother, and while 
we loveand arefree——” She came toa sudden 
atop. 

‘Oh! Hamplirey,” she said, “‘ when I con. 
trast my lot with some others! Do you 
know where 4 hiive been this afteragon? To 
Lengtone Raformatory. Josephine did not 
want to go,” as Sir Hamphrey sat op with a 
sndden exclataation, ‘‘bus I insisted. Yea, I 
insisted, and I—I am glad now I did go; for 
it has shown tne how wisked it is to grumble, 
and how small and pate my little troubles 
are when I think of the wretched lives of thone 
poor girls, Ob! I longe@to do something for 
them, Hamphie—something to make theirlives 
different—and I feel so helpless when I re- 
member how impossible this is,” 

“T gam sorry you went, darling,’ Sir 
Hamphrey began, but Mariel continued 
hurriedly,— 

‘‘And yet it is not altogether impossible. 
There is a girl jast come, Hamphrey,” and 
she quickly detailed all that had happened 
just before they Isfs Longtone. ‘I don’t 
know what Josephine has done. I did not 
like to ask her, and she did noé tell me, but I 
will ask her to-night. I hope she is going to 
do ali she can.” 

‘* You may be quite sure Lady Bridgeworth 
will be just in every sense of the word,” Sir 
Humphrey said, as they both rose and saun- 
tered arm-in-arm to the house, ‘‘and I think 
perhaps it will be better to say nothing, 
Mariel. After all, these are matters which you 
cannot understand or interfere in, and which 
are no doubt frequent oocurrerces in Lady 
Bridgeworth's life.” 

Mariel nestled her fair head against her 
brother’s shoulfer. 

‘Ib fs.20 sweet to have you here. I never 
knew antil now how mavh I had missed you, 
my darling!” 

Sir Humphrey laughed, and his face looked 
freer from the shade that had been upon it 
when he first came. If Muriel was glad to 
see him he delighted in being once more with 
hia dear, pure-minded?, and absolutely sym. 
pathetic sister. 

As they stood for a moment in the solitude 
of the large hall he took her in his arms, and 
kissed her tenderly. 

© Now we are going to be very happy, you 
and I. For the next week we will have a long 


holiday tagether, and enjoy ourselves ever s0 
much—eh, little one?" 

Mariel assented eagerly, and then she 
ercorted him to hig room, and having agsoer. 
tained that he had all he wanted che sped 





TT 


away to her own pretty apartment and began 
to dress for dinner. 





CHAPTER IY. 

Ix honour of Sir Humphrey’s uncxpeoteg 
appearance at Torchester Honse (tor he had 
been compelled to decline Lady Bridgeworth’s 
frequent invitations every tims up ito the 
present) Josephine wrote harriedly to one or 
two people, and managed to gather together 9 
really interesting—if small—house-party. She 
was a clever and amusing hostess. Marie} 
scarcely recognised her in her new phase, She 
began to understand what had attracted 
Humphrey when he had Lady Bridgeworth in 
his few flying visits to town. Jozephine was 
another being to the cold, apathetic and some. 
what dall companion she had been throngh 
the three weeks of Muriel’s stay. 

“It is not flattering to myself, certainly,” 
the girl mused on the third day of her 
brother's arrival, as she dressed for a late ride 
before’ dinner; ‘‘bui I suppose Jossphine 
suited herself to her company ; and, no doubt, 
I wasa bit ofa bore. Humphrey ia delighted 
with her, and there is no doubt that she likes 
my datling. Shelays herself out to please him 
more than anybody, and he is looking better 
already,” was Muriel's next thought, as she 
donned her sailor hat, which was permissible 
for riding in the country. 

“ His holiday is doing him 2 lot of good, 
my dear, dear oldthing! How I wish I conld 
change Juliam, One of these days I think I 
shall speak to hit, and tell him straight ont 
that I consider he ie not only very, very selfish, 
but cruel and wicked too. He has never been 
told the trath, and Hampblrey is too proud to 
speak, He will go on sacrificing himeelf to th» 
very, very last. I know him!” 

When Mariel ran downstairs in her habis 
she found that Josephine was not going to 
ride. 

‘*Mr. Priestman has come in real earnest 
thia time,” she said; ‘‘and I think I will give 
hingan hour now, and so escape to-morrow 
morning!” f 

Mariel thought she had never ssen Josaphine 
look so handsome. She had on a gown of 
some white material with costly lace. There 
was@ touch of colour in her usually pale 
chedks, and a smile round her lips. - 

“JT have been decorating Sir Hamphrey, 
she said gaily to Mariel, pointing toa flower 
in the young man’s button-hole. 

Mariel cast prond, loving eyes on her 
brother's stalwart figure and handsome face. 

‘He doesn’t want any decoration, Sera- 
phim. He always looks lovely |" she declared, 
emphatically, 

Sir Hamphrey actually blushed, not ** 
Mnriel’s words so much as at the expression 
on Lady Bridgeworth's face—an expresses 
that conveyed most absolutely the fact that 
Mariel’s opinion was shared by her friend, 

“ Really you know, baby,” he said, laaga- 
ingly, ‘you must net go on with so much 
nonsense. Lady Bridgeworth will think you 
are what you ars, # very silly little person, 
and that Iam the moat egregious ass to Iss 
you be so stupid.” m 

“T am not afraid of what Josephine wi 
think,” Muriel said, defiantly, as she slipped 
her hand for a moment through her frieni's 
arm, 

Josephine smiled faintly and half sadly. 

“Do not be afraid, Sir Hampbrey,” ste 
said. “I shall not have such harsh thoaghts. 
Indeed, Mnriel's affection and admiration > 
more than comprehensible tome. I—I shoul? 
be juat the same myeelf if I were in her —_ 
Iam only just a little envions that I te = 
brother whom I could worship ag she de 
you. And now are you going to start? os 

Josephine moved out into the entrance W! 
them. 1 QF 
‘We ought to mount in the stable yard, 4 
Humphrey eaid, as he put Muriel tate b 
gaddle, ‘ We shell spoil the gravel bere ! - 

“ Aro we going all alone?” asked Marie’, 
she saw only two horses. 
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I will send and tell her you are here, Miss 
Lascelles. She is only at the other end of 
the garden!” 

“Can we not go to her?” suggested Sir 
Aumphrey. 

Mr. Griffiths hesitated only a moment, 

“ I think, perbaps, I had better tell you first, 
Miss Lascelles, shat my mother is not alone, 
We-—she, I mcan—we have a guest staying 
with us whom you might object to meet. It is 
& poor girl from Longtone, whom I happened 
tc——" 

Mariel interrupted him with a sudden 
exclamation. 

“Oh! I am so glad to know something 
about her. She is out of that horrid place 
then, Humphrey, and she is with your mother. 
Mr. Griffiths, how good you are! I have 
been longing to know something about her 
ever since the other day, when I was at Long- 
tone with Lady Bridgeworth. Perhaps you 
may have forgosten I was there, Mr, Griffiths, 
but I beard all you said about her!" 

Forgotten! When did Owen Griffiths ever 
forget anything connected with this sweet, 
gentle girl. He seemed to have been living on 
the mere remembrance of that last glimpse 
of her. 

‘*Then you do not mind meeting her?" he 
said ; and he felt he loved her, if possible, more 
than before, 

“ Mind!" Mariel cried. 
her!” 

Sir Hamphrey put his arm on her shoulder, 

** Perhaps, darling!"’ he said gently, “‘ she 
may not like to see us."’ 

Muriel stopped still. 

‘Of course, I never thought of that,” she 
said, quickly. ‘* Do you think she will object, 
Mr. Griffiths?” 

“Tam afraid she will scarcely know you 
are there,” Owen answered. “‘ She is so weak 
and prostrated, poor child. I persuaded my 
mother to let her remain out-of-doors in the 
air. She only came to us this afternoon, I— 
I should like to enlist your sympathies on her 
behalf, Miss Lyuscelles,” Mr, Griffiths said, 
half nervously, the colour rising in his face 
again. ‘ She—but itis along story. Some 
Other time. Yer, I know you will be kind!” 
he added, quickly, as Muriel uttered some 
prompt answer, ‘ You—you could not help 
being kind; and, indeed, thia is a oase that 
needs all the kindness it can get.” 

His eyes met Sir Humphrey’s, and a ques- 
tion seemed to be given and answered in that 
glance, which Mariel did not see, 

They were walking down past the low, ram: 
bling little cottage under the apple-trees with 
their load of fruit, through the orchard, and 
on until they reached another little plot of 
grass, with flower-beds and roses scenting the 
summer air. 

** This is my mother’s own pet garden!" Mr, 
Griffiths said; “and there is my mother her- 
self, Mother, mother dear!” 

The lady with the grey hair half tarned, and 
then bent suddenly over the slender figure 
that, enveloped in a shawl, lay motionless in 
the large garden chair. 

“IT am afraid something is the matter!” 
Humphrey Lascelles said, hurriedly. < 
_ Mr. Griffiths quickened hia steps, and 
Mariel, unconsciously, did the same. Sir 
Humphrey stood away at a little distance. 

Mrs. Griffiths looked round anxiously at her 
son. 

‘'Bhe has fainted again, Owen,” she said, 
and her tone wes fall of pain. ‘ Poor child, 
she is eo weak aod so nervous. She seems to 
swoon at the sound of the wind in the trees.” 

“Tem afraid we frightened her," Muriel 
seid, revresfally. ‘We ought not to have 
come. Perhapa—perhaps we had better go 
away atonce, Mra, Griffiths?” 

But Mrs. Griffiths would not hear this. 
She took Marivi’s hands in her's, and said 
pretty charming words of welcome. 

“TI seem to kuow you already; my son has 
spoken of you 60 often,” she said, warmly ; 
@nd then she shuok hands with Sir Humphrey, 


‘I long to see 





and, with a whisper to her son, drew them 
away from the figure in the garden chair. 

“It was only momentary,” she said; ‘‘ she 
is better again. We will leave her to herself— 
at least, for a few minutes. Poor little crea- 
ture, my heart bleeds for her! Has Owen 
told youall about her? He had not slept or 
eaten, I do assure you, Miss Lascelles, until 
he had got her away from Longtone!” 

Mariel gave Mr. Griffiths a look fall of 
warm admiration, and Humphrey Lascelles 
said nothing; only as he stood looking at 
Barbara Vereker's beautiful girlish face, so 
white and wan, he felt a sudden desire rush 
into his mind that he wiehed he might take 
his stand beside Owen Griffiths, and fight, if 
needs be, against the whole world for her 
Bake, 

Her white frailness, her absolute misery, 
struck him straight to the core of his great 
noble heart. 

He could not have defined exactly what he 
felt, but he was suddenly and certainly drawn 
towards this girl, whose young face—younger 
ever, than Mariel's—bore the imprint of sor- 
row and suffering such as he had never ex- 
perienced, and he seemed to know, as he stood 
there in that old garden that the thread of a 
new life were put into hand—a thread that 
would mingle and twine itself about thie girl's 
future, and bring them closely together. 


(To be continued.) 








WITHOUT A REFERENCE. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Mr. Fiynw avd hie clerk were scarcely out 
of sight when Mr. Paske’s fly tore up to the 
door of the Mitre Hotel, and he jumped ont. 

His face was not good to look atas he made 
his way upstairs. 

The sick man and Sara Parr were alone in 
the sick room ready to face the storm, which 
a knew fall well was about to burst upon 
them. 

‘A nice fool's errand!” said Mr. Paske. 
“A pretty trick for a man in your condition 
to play upon an old friend. Send her away. I 
must speak to you alone."’ Then, as his eyes 
fell upon the portfolio in her lap, he stopped 
and gulped, and said, ‘‘ So it was here all the 
time |" 

‘* Yes, it was here all the time!” assented 
the patient. 

“Give it to me!” stretching out his’ hand, 
imperiously. 

Sara reluctantly gave it. It was locked! 
Bo -y so good. Would he discover the fraud 
now 
‘* Where is the key ?” he asked, impatiently. 

‘* T have it,"’ said Horne, faintly. 

Mr. Paske put the portfolio carefally between 
his fingers. It was fall. The papers were 
there, and he had not noticed the neat slit in 
the leather by means of which the real doou- 
ments had been abstracted,and old newspapers 
introduced. 

‘* What did you mean by making a fool of 
me?'’ he demanded, as he calmly placed the 
portfolio under his arm, believing that it was 
of ita former importance in all good faith. 

‘Oh! don’t worry me! "said Horne, fret: 
fally. “ And now you have it, what about the 
money?” 

‘*What money?" questioned the other, 
with a well-assamed and vacant stare, 

‘Why, the twelve thousand pounds you are 
to pay me for those papers. It wasall settled, 
you know!” 

**I don’t even know what you are talking 
of!” said Paske, with unutterable impu- 
dence, 

“You know very well! I give you the 
portfolio by mutual agreement, and you give 
me a certain sum down. You had better look 
sharp about it, for I am going to make my 
will, and leave it all to Sara here.’ 








‘Pay you for my own property, and for 
what you stole from me, you rascal? . 
tainly not. He is decidedly touched here,” 
to Sara, and pointing to his own forehead, 
“This fall bas affected his brain, and he jg 
rambling. He purloined this case of import. 
ant family papers from me, and I am moat 
thankful to have secured them again. I am 
off now. When shall I tell Mra. Paske to 
expect you? You know he basa nurse, and] 
scarcely think your services are necessary,” 

“You can please tell Mrs. Paske that she 
need not expect me at all. I am not return. 
ing to The Hermitage again!” was Sara's 
surprising reply. 

“Oh! And what about your clothes?” 

“*T shall send for them.” 

‘And your character! You need scarcely 
send for that?” 

‘No. I shall not require one. I am not 
going into service any more,” she rejoined, 
with the utmost composure, 

“If all this nonsensical notion ig on the 
strength of what you expect as this poor 
creature's legatee I strongly advise yon to 
think of it twice, I am not going to give him 
& rap—no, not one rap. He has no claim on 
me whatever. I have been his puree. bearer 
far too long. These expenses,” waving his 
hand about the room towards the physic 
bottles, ‘‘I will bear, and thats abontall. So 
think twice before you send euch a message to 
Mrs. Paske. You suit her, shesays. Only for 
that I would not give you a second chance, 
Take oare you are not & case of the dog and 
the shadow. You know the fable, eh?" 

‘*T know plenty of fables, I know the 
fable of the wolf and the lamb.” 

‘‘T don’t see how that bears upon the case 
in point. If you are going to talk nonsense 
and be impertinent I may as well go,” tarn- 
ing towards the door. 

“Stop for one second, Mr. Paske, I am 
going downstairs with you,” said Sara. She 
did not wish to have high words, and a great 
scene in the sick man’s room, “ Please step 
into this sitting-room, I will not detain you 
more than a few minutes, ’ 

He walked in after her, the portfolio under 

his arm, and his hat on his head. Ere the 
door closed Captain Hyde had also entered 
the apartment, looking unueually serious for 
him. 
“Hullo, Hyde!” he exclaimed in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ What are you doing here? Cometo 
see after the sick man, I suppose! Bad basi- 
ness. Quite off his head, anda going fast! F 

“IT am not eo sure of that,” said Roger. 
“ By the last accounts I believe his injaries 
are not as they fancied at first. The fall 
was broken, you know, and from all I can 
gather at present he is not going at all.” 

“Oh!” with anything but joy in his face. 
‘IT never believe half the doctors say. If 
said he was going to die I’d be sure he 
live, and now I am sare he will be baried 
within a week. Well, Parr, and what have 
you to say to me? Have you changed your 
mind? Oome, look sharp!” 

‘‘No; I merely wished to tell you that you 
had better see that you have all those paper 
quite safely—those papers that you prize 8 
much !" 

“ What the ——" using bad words, ‘‘is it 
to you? However, I'll make sure,’ and 
seizing the poker he prized off she 1 s 
Captain Hyde took possession of the al 
weapon whilst Mr. Paske thrust bis hand into 
the portfolio, and drew out—whut ? 

Merely a lot of old newspapers! 

“ What fool's trick is this?” he demanded, 
hoarsely, as he raised a livid face to his two 
companions. ‘What does it all mean 
Tell me at once!” ; ee 

“Tt means that the game is up, % 
Roger, promptly. 

“ How? You are all mad to-day—snd 
you,” grinding his teeth as he looked at Bere 
‘have something to say to it. What bus 
ness have you meadling with my — 
stealing my papers and squeezing that ™ 
man upstairs? I’ll prosecute you. 
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“Every business, Mr. James Skerry. The 
papers you speak of areall mine,” said Sylvia. 
“Yes,” in anawer, to his start, ‘‘I am as 
much Sylvia Paske as you are James Skerry, 
chemist, stockkeeper, impostor, thief and 
murderer.” 

“Tt’s lies—all lies,” he shouted. ‘The 
svoman is fit for Bedlam. She is a lunatio, 
an adventaress. She ought to be locked up.’’ 

“ You had better keep yourself quiet,” said 
Roger, firmly, ‘‘or you will have the police 
in, Asitis you are under surveillance, All 
is known,”’ 

“You are in the swim too, I see!” said 
Mr. Paske. “I'll take the law of them and 

you for conspiracy.” 

“Took here! Be warned by me. Give in 
quietly, for give in you must. Miss Paske 
oan prove her identity,” said Roger. 

“And socan I, She's is no more to me 
than that table.” 

“True, She is nothing to you. She is the 
git] you left at the convent. This can be 
proved, and that you subsequently cast off 
the girl you have shamefally plundered for 
4wenty years.” 

Mr. Paske tried to speak, but in vain, so 
he sat down and merely glared at his two 
opponents. 

“We have all the certificates and proofs. 
We have Mr. Horne’s evidence taken down by 
& lawyer's clerk before two witnesses, and we 
have already set inquiries cn foot in India by 
telegram respecting the antecedents of James 
Skerry. Your game, which was a clever one 
for twenty years, is now played out, and, to 
gave trouble, I strongly advise you to own 
ap.” 

The culprit was a man quick at expedients, 
‘and as rapid at coming to a conclusion as the 
gteat Napoleon. He made uphis mind on the 
spot. Even if they had the papers nothing 
‘ould be brought home to him withont wit. 
nesses and evidence from India, and this 
could not arrive for two months, and perhaps 
not for three, He had, therefore, so much 
start, eo much law. The only evidence 
against him in England was the sick man 
apstairs; and if he had @ sharp lawyer to take 
ap his case he would state that bia mind was 
injured by his fall, and that his evidence was 
merely the ravings of a madman. 

Of course he saw that he must be found 
out sooner or later—the later the better—and 
would have time to realise and get off to 
Australia with a sufficiency ef ready money, 
and start a fresh career. He was siok of 
England, sick—yea—of Mra. Paske and Miss 
Pontifex. He would take Amy with him, and 
make a bolt of it! 

_These echemes passed like lightning through 
hie brain, as he sat with his arms folded, and 
his hat over his eyes. Then he rose from hia 
pn and made for the door without another 
Wh a. cried Roger, - you can’t go! 

at have you got to say for yourself 
esounarel?””” go y y » you 

“ Nothing to you, you meddling puppy, nor 
to you, yon brazen.faced adventuress. You 
shall hear from my lawyers,”’ and before they 
could realise the fact he had gone out, and 
slammed the door after him ! 

“There's a nice roffisn for you!" said 
Roger, “But he ia not going to slip through 
cur fingers like that—with abuse, and a front 
of brass, I am glad I told the inspector of 
Police about him. We have bim safe—as cafe 
&8 & church,” 

“I hope go,” returned Sylvia, dubiously. 

Bat he was planning some new scheme, as he 
8at there, with his hat over his eyes, or I am 
mach mistaken.” 

: He may try so make a bolt of it, but that 
Won't be any good. He is caught as securely 
488 rat ina trap. His schemes are over. He 
on &cheme in Portland prison in fature, 

me out now; you have had an exciting 
Morning, and let us go for a blow on the 
Parade, and make our own schemes, and lay 
out our foture plans. What about our wed- 


sight of the sen. 
now?” 

“No; not yet! Thers is plenty of time, 
and I won’t marry you!’’ 

‘Bat you are married to me!’ he inter- 
rupted. 

‘‘Marry you in chapel and church! Tho 
other ceremony was nothing, until allis quite 
settled and cleared up.” 

“ And that may not be for months—three 
or four months,” said Roger, impatiently. 

‘Oh, before that. But what are a couple of 
months? You are always 80 impetuous! 
You really know very little about me, or I 
about you!" 

“So much the better. Happy is the wooing 
that is not long a-doing,”’ he rejoined. 

‘* Yes, and I can cap that. Marry in haste 
and repent at your leisure ! You muat wait!” 

‘* Mast?” he echoed. 

“Yes. I shall say must now; itis my 
privilege. You may say must afterwards.” 

“ Well, mind that's a bargain! Hallo, the 
Hermitage carriage!*’ pointing to a smart 
victoria and pair rapidly trotting along the 
parade. ‘ By Jove, they have seen you, and 
you are in for it! Look at Miss Pontifex 
waving and beckoning. Take no notice and 
walk on. You are not her servant now.” 

‘No; I'd better get it over, for Miss Pontifex 
is quite capable of getting out, and coming after 
me! See, they have stopped and drawn up, 
and are waiting.” 

“Weil, I will go. with you. 
through.” 

“ Perhaps ‘you had better not. It will only 
irritate them,’’ said Sara, pradently. 

“And why not? Why should you study 
their feelings now ? You are no longer in their 
service, and I don’t suppose they ever studied 
your susceptibility.” 

** Parr,’ said Mrs, Paske, as she came within 
speaking distance, “what is this! Can I 
believe my eyes! I thought you came to 
Dover to nurse Mr. Horne, and [ find you 
promenading the parade!'’ Avery stiff bow to 
Captain Hyde. 

“I came out for some fresh ‘air,’’ replied 


“May I get the licence 


I'll see*you 


Bara. 

‘Well, then, I think you had better return 
to your duties at home. Your absence has 
been the very greatest inconvenience. I have 
actually had to do my own hair. Parker” 
(the footman) “can go by rail. We will take 
you back on the box,’ 

Sara coloured and hesitated, and then Mrs. 
Paske said,— 

“‘ Where is Mr. Paske? At the hotel?” 

“He was there some time ago.”’ 

‘Oh, I'll go and oall for him. Here, you 
had better come too. Parker, get down, and 
give your place to Parr.’ 

‘No, he had not, Mrs. Paske. I do not 
require it.” 

‘Well, I shall expect you, but by the six 
o’clock train. Remember you are punctual, 
or I shall be much displeased.” 

“IT am not going back, Mra, Paske. 
told your husband |” 

‘What! You cannot leave us in this way. 
It’s not to be thought of. You must come and 
put ina month. Pray, what do you suppose 
we are to do for a maid?” 

‘‘T_I,"” lowering her voice so that the men- 
servants could not hear, she said, ‘ I have told 
your husband.” 

‘Mr, Paske, you mean?” angrily. 

‘* No, for he is not Mr. Paske !”’ 

*' The woman is mad!’’ ejaculated her late 
mistress. 

‘* And, when you next see him, he will tell you 
that for the fature you will have to manage 
without a maid!" 

Mrs. Paske’s face was livid. Miss Pontifex 
was scarlet. 

‘‘Drive on,” she said to the coachman. 
“ Parr bas been drinking. You need not come 
to us for a character— remember that!”’ 
Roger, who had stocd aloof, now joined Sara 
as the carriage bowled away with the two ir- 


Ihave 





log?" he said, as they were once more in 


foriated Indices, 


‘* What have you said? What was that she 
ecreamed ?” 

‘‘I said I was not going back, and that I 
did not think they would want a maid in 
fatare,”’ 

‘*No, if they have a maid.of-all-work it wiil 
be about the most! And what did they 
say?" 

‘‘ Mrs. Paske said I was mad!” 


3 a Miss Pontifex said I had been drink- 
ing!” 

‘‘Misa Pontifex is worse than a fishwife. 
However, whatever she says, it does you no 
harm. I wonder what Mr. Paske—I must call 
him eo for the present—will say to them? 
What o2ck-and-bull story will he prepare for 
his family?" 

One thing is certain, we must keep our eye 
on him.” 

‘* Natarally,” assented Captain Hyde. 

" I don’t want to proceed to extremitizs jast 
ye / 

‘* What do you call extremities?" 

“Jail!” was Sara’s laconic reply. 

“ And what are we to do?” 

‘‘ Have him watched—olosely, of course— 
and all his ingoings and outgoings, and money 
affairs. It is your money that he is spending 
now.’ 

‘** And that has been the case for so long I 
suppose & week or two does rot matter."’ 

‘*ITam not sure of that. He will call in 
money and dividends in advance ; he will sell 
plate and diamonds, and make a purse. 
Fiynn must go over and see him, and forbid 
any of these moves. For the present you ana I 
need not interview him. He is beat in the 
hands of Flynn ; and Flynn must write to the 
Paske lawyers and tell them of your claims, 
and assure them that if a penny of the 
property ie touched after a certain date it is 
at their peril, and they will be called upon to 
make it good to you; bat I need not talk in 
this strain. I fancy there is not much that I 
could teach Fiynn. It would be as it I were 
doing his work, and Iam no more fit to do it 
than he is to go to the Shaft barrack-square 
and drill the battalion. Here is one of my 
brother officers coming—Major Watson.” 

Major Watson nodded to his comrade, 
glanced at his companion, and stopped short, 
saying,— 

‘*\ Why, Miss Paske! Who would have 
expected to see you in Dover!” 

‘How do you do,” she said, colouring with 
surprise. 

‘*And when did you come home, and what 
have you been doing with yourself?” 

She could not tell him that she had been 
selling matches and filling the place of a 
ladies’ maid ; so she merely coloured up, and 
then said,— 

** Oh, I have been going about, and I have 
been a good deal in London.” 

‘‘Tast season, I suppose? How strange 
that I never met you (it would have been 
strange had he done so), Miss Paske and E 
are old friends, Hyde. I met her when I was 
up at Shirani as station staff officer. Not a 
bad little place, Shirani (to her), was it?’’ 

‘Is was very pretty,” she replied, evasively. 

‘* And how do you like being at home?” 

“‘ Very much now, thank you.” 

“Ah! I suppose it takes a lady brought up 
in India a little while to get used to it—the 
climate, rain and fog, the hansoms instead of 
jampane and rickshaws, and all that sort of 
thing?” 

+ Yea," 

‘Did you find your friends all right? You 
know you told me about them ?”’ 

‘‘No. Ag far as I know, I have no relations 
over here.” 

‘Not Paske, who lives near Walmer? A 
very rich fellow, and entertains a lot?'’ 

**No. No relation whatever.” 

“ Well, I must be moving on. Very glad to 
see you, Miss Paske. I hope we shall meet 
again before long. Roger, I shall see you at 
polo this afternoon,” and he swept off his hat 





and walked « ff. 


‘You have been told that already to-day.” 
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‘And eo yon met Watson in India? He 
was on the staff out there,” said Roger. ‘* He 
ia a rattling good fellow, and I'll tell you 
something more. He is another witness. Ob! 
we have a very strong case.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Mr. Horne was getting better. He was 
going to make one of those so-called ‘‘ mira- 
culous recoveries.”” He would live, and be able 
to get about, though he would be a cripple for 
life 


Sylvia stayed at the hotel, and helped to 
nurse him, Roger returned to his quarters 
in barracks, bus oame down daily to the 
“ Mitre,” and Mr, Fiynn undertook all busi- 
ness arrangements, 

He telegraphed to India; he filed all corte 
of notices, he wrote dozens of letters, and he 
had a personal interview with Mr. Paske’s 
solicitors, and with Mr, Paske. 

The solicitors soon saw that the other side 
had all the cards in their hands, and received 
Mr. Paske's angty assurance of a ‘ swindle” 
and ‘' conspiracy with alarming coldness ! 

As to Mr. Paske himself he was at his wit's 
end. He paced his study for hours, knawing 
the knuckles of his hands (a habit of his); and 
though he had told nothing to his wife and 
family, he looked so black and so discomposed, 
and was so fearfully irritable, that Amy as 
well as the servants koew that there was 
‘' something up,’’ as Hopkins expressed it. 

Entertainments were out of the question. 
The days were wet, the ladies dull, and the 
new ladics'-maid, who had neither Parr's 
cleverness nor Parr’s forbearance, gave warn- 
ing, and left at the end of the week ! 

They were sure, and so were the inmates 
of the servants’ hall, that this mysterious 
thunder-cloud that enveloped the head of the 
family had something to say to Parr, who 
had been seen in Dover walking with an 
officer—Oaptain Hyde—and who, according to 
Parker—the carriage footman—had “ cheeked 
the missus like anything.” 

This was extraordinary, for Parr was a 
proverb for her capacity for “ patting vp” 
with things, and her meekness. 

What was going to happen—bankruptcy ? 

Mrs. Paske feebly endeavoured to sound 
her husband, but was almost savagely 
silenced ; and even Miss Pontifex dared not 
beard him in his den, where he spent most of 
his time. 

What was he doing? He was tearing up 
papers, and he was counting money and loose 
diamonds. 

Yes. He had almost had an idea that 
something might happen some day, and there 
is nothing 80 convenient and portable as un- 
set diamonds; and for years he had been 
accumulating these stones. If they were not 
required—well, there was a fortune for Amy. 

Concerning Mrs. Paske's future, he was 
comparatively indifferent. She had her own 
little forsane of three hundred a-year, 20 she 
could not starve. She had lota of lace and 
furs and diamonds, and she had had a very 
good time for twenty years. 


As for Miss Pontifex, she might take care | 


of herself! He had silenced his womankind 
and cowed them, bat he could neither silence 
or cow Mr. Fiynn when he came and made a 
protracted morning call, 

_ All the blustering, browbeating and swear- 
ing bad no more effect on the sharp man of 


business than on the stones in the wall. He | 


held this red-faced bully in the hollow of his 
hand, and he could close that band on him at 
his pleasure ! 

He let Mr, Paske ramble on till he was quite 
out of breath, and then said, in a matter.of- 
fact fone,— 
fie This is mere waste of time! We have 
you tight, both by means of pspers and wit- 
nes#es. 
Will be fit to give evidence; in four weeks 
Witnesses from India will be here! ” 

Bor what purpore ?”’ anapped the other. 


‘To prove that Miss Paske is identical 
with the child you left at the convent—to 
prove that she is the daughter of Gervase 
Paske—to prove that you are James Skerry. 
Four witnesses are coming over; money is no 
object.” 

‘* My money ! ” roared the robber. 

** No need to brazen it out with me. I am 
aware that your legal advisers have refused to 
take up the case on your side, It's a dirty 
business! There is robbery, imposture, per- 
jary, forgery, and maybe murder in it! -No, 
I'm not afraid of you; and I've come to give 
yous bit of advice—cave in quietly. Miss 
Paske will let you down easier if you do; and 
if you confess what hand you had in her 
father’s death. You may as well, and make a 
virtue of necessity, for the truth will be 
dragged out bit by bit, even if we brought over 
& thousand witnesses, and dug up the whole 
cemetery near ‘Moghul Sersai.’ Confess!” 

‘No, never! What have I to confess?’ 

* Well, you know best. I give you one week 
now to make up your mind, and you shall not 
be disturbed, provided you swear to two 
things.” 

‘* What are they?"’ 

“That you make no effort to bolt, and do 
not quit the grounds ; and that you do not at- 
tempt to turn into money any of the contents 
of the house, All the property, horses. plate, 
and jeweilery now belong to Miss Paske’s 
estate ; and, of course, your cheques will no 
longer be honoured by her bankers.” 

“ And if I do not agree to these two swindles 
what is the alternative ?"’ 

“ A policeman in plain clothes, with a war- 
rant. There is now ample evidence for your 
arrest,and you will be removed to Dover jail 
to-night, Take your, choice! I would not 
give you any!" 

A long silence, and then the culprit gaid,— 

‘* All right! You are too many for me. I 
promise!” 

‘€On your oath?” 

* Yes,on my oath. It’s a mere matier of 
form!" 

“ What, your oath?”’ 

‘No; keeping me here; and I shall have 
my rights in epite of you.” 

‘* Yes !"’ sarcastically, ‘' You need not be 
uneasy ; you wil certainly get your rights!” 


When Mr. Flynn’s dog-cart drove away 
from the door Mr. Paske breathed more 
freely. 

He had now one week—a week's grace—be- 
fore the meshes of the law finally closed round 
him, and he must make the very most of hie 
time. 

He went out to the stables, and had a long 
and private talk with the coachman—a lean, 
sharp-faced man. 

‘ Radd,” he said, ‘‘ you have been with me 
five years, and I have not been a bad mas- 
ter?" 

‘‘ No, sir, you have not!’ touching his hat. 

‘ Well, what I tell yon is asecret. We are 





In about three weeks more Horne | 


going to part. I am I find in unexpected diffi- 
culties. Schemes of mine have failed (they 


away abroad,” 
‘* Indeed, sir !”’ 
| Rudd’s face fell. He had had a comfortable 
| Situation, and did not like changes. 
| ‘*And now I want your help. I want to 
| sell the carriages and horses on the sly. I'll 
| give you ® good commision, and you must do 
| your best with them,’ 
| ‘Yes, sir; thank you, sir!” 
| _ “ There are the bays. How much will they 
fetch? They cost four hundred!” 
“Yes; but buying and selling s s horse of a 
different colour. Idon’t mean a joke. You 
| paid dear for ’em, and the near horse haga 
| eplint. You may think yourself lucky if you 
get one hundred and fifty.” 
| “For thetwo!” 
‘Yea; you see you are selling in a hurry, 
You can't wait in yonr market.’ 
‘There's my cob, and there’s Amy’s 
pony!” 


| had, indeed!) I must realise all I can, and get 





‘* Say eighty the pair! ” 

“ Jast giving them away; and Miss Ponti- 
fex's ponies?" 

‘* About sixty or seventy.” 

* And the carriages 2?” 

‘tI don’t see how you can get rid of them, I 
might sell the horses in London. Take them 
up to Tattersall’s on Friday ; bot how can we 
move the carriages? Aa it is, I'll have a 
business to slip off with the horses, What am. 
I to say?’ 

“Say nothing!" 

“ Bat to the grooms, sir. I can't take up 
six beasts single-handed, can I?” 

“Say we are going to town, and I am gotting 
& new Atad.” 

“T'll do what I can, sir; and I might be 
able take up a couple of sets of harness, and 
some—— It do seem a pity to leave things for 
the—the creditors !” 

‘* Yes, a pack of wolves.”’ 

‘* And I think a job-master here in Walmer 
would take the brougham and victoria if he 
got ’em cheap. I'll just ride in there after 
my dinzer.” 

“T leave everything to you, Rudd, and try 
and get the money in gold ; and, remember, not 
a word to a soul. You can take the horses 
away to-morrow night, and I'll telegraph to 
Tattercall in your name.” 

At any rate, here he would tcrape up about 
four hundred pounds, he said to himeelf, as 
he walked back to the house. four hundred 
sovereigne—though Radd would fieece him, no 
doubt ; about three thousand pousds’ worth of 
diamonds, and he had looze cssh in hand 
that came to nearly three hundred more. With 
these packed in a small compass, a couple of 
portmantesus, containing a good outfit, a gun, 
® saddle, and a roll of ruge, ke would slip 
over to Dover on Monday night, take the 
train to Folkestone, to put people off the 
soent; from Folkestone to Boulogne, Boulogne 
to Marseilles,the French steamer to Colombo— 
they would never look for him by that route, 
but search the English lines—and he would 
wait at Colombo for the mail, the P. and 0, 
to Australia. 

Yes, he would manage to outwit them all 
yet. And Amy? the only creature in the 
world he cared for? Well, he conld nos take 
her now. He would have enough to do to make 
his escape alone; and self-preservation ia the 
firat law of nature! 

She should come ont as acon as things bad 
quieted down, and as soon as he was settled. 
Mrs. Paske and her daughter would keep to 
themselves, and Mrs. Paske had better be 
informed of the state of affairsa—bankruptey, 
impending ruin, only. He really could not 
bring himself to tell her that she was not Mrs, 
Paske at all, and she had better begin bet 
preparations for absconding at once. 

The news fell like a thunderbolt on Mrs. 
Paske and her eldest daughter. Parr bad 
known, for she had said,— 

“Mr, Paske will tell you that you do not 
require a maid.” 


(To be continued.) 








BRAVE CARRIE. 
—o— 
CHAPTER I. 

A CONVERSATION OVERHEARD. 


“ Now, Carrie, there is a chance for you; 
what a goose you will ba if you don’t siz? 
is!” 

“ What kind of a chance, Phemie? What 
am I to do not to make a goore of myself?” 

Both of the voices were young and bright, 
and had a little gay ring in them, as they 
reached me where I lay under the cliff 
watching the tide go out. 

* You know perfeotly well what I mean, 
Carrie. Bat you do have cuch & dreadfal 
way of insisting that everything shall be pat 
in plain English. Do you want that 20 aw? 
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The other fanghed to herzelfi—a little gay, 
amused Isgh—before she answered. 

«« Yea, 140, Phemie, dear. There’s nothing 
like good, bonest, old Anglo-Saxon for setting 
things in their true light. Besides, I don't 
know—I only half suepect what you mean.” 

« Well, then, you shall be left in no doubt, 
Carrie Preston. My meaning, pure and 
simple, is that you will be the most hopeless 
googe among womankind if you don’t set your 
cap for this Fred Vere. Wouldn't any other 
gil in the world think is the Inckiest chance ? 
It does seem as though Providence must have 
put it especially in your way.” 

That low, amused langh—such a pleasent 
thing to hear—rippled out again, and the 
apeech followed in & moment, 

‘Do you really believe, Phemie, that 
Providence pnts ® young man here or there 
on purpose to have » young woman set her 
cap for him?” 

“I don’t see why not,” This time there 
was & little tart note in the voice, ‘ At least, 
it must bs that some kindly fate has taken 
your fortunes in hand, child. Could anything 


have any special feeling of gratitude towards | full consciousness that I was listeniag to talk 
his uncle, though.” not intended for my hearing, there seomed 
‘“‘ Hardly that,’’ answered Carrie, in a soft, | nothing to be done. 
musing tone. ‘* Yet be must have some pity! I¢ would have been cruel by word or sign to 
for the poor old man—xzo hard, so greedy, and | discover myself to the unsuspecting young 
80 dreadfally defeated at the last when ‘death ' women overhead. What could an honourable 
came.’’ {man do, placed as I was, but lie stili and wish 
‘‘I¢ must seem odd,” replied Phemie, ‘to | he were somewhere elas ? 
step suddenly into a fortune in that way. I} Afterwards, I remembered I might bave 
will say for the young fellow he behaves’ stopped my ears, but that experiment did not 
admirably in not seeming conscious of the | ocour to me at the time. 
change. Well, I’ve done my duty by you,” | The tide went out and ous, and I lay quite 
and again the gay banter was uppermost in/ still in the cool shelter of the overhanging 
| the speaker’s voice; ‘i've shown you your rocks, while the summer day grew still and 
ihot in the world, fair with leaves and gay 





be more perfectly arranged! Here we are | 


down by the sea, in this lovely June weather, 
and, a8 I was looking over the company last 
night in the twilight, I made up my mind you 


hadn't a solitary rival. There areonly young | 


matrons here, and elderly ones, and a set of 
giggling schoolgirls. Now, I’m engaged to 
Ned, and my own fate is satisfactorily 
settled, I take a benevolent interest in your 
fortunes, Matmmse, too, will be jash splendid 
to matronice you, and she has a feminine 
delight in match-making.” 

“You and Aunt Jane are very kind, Paemie, 
I ought to feel greatly obliged to you,” 
answered the other voice, balf-gayly, bot, it 
— to me, witha half suspicions meekness 
in it. 


chance; I'va warned you not to let it slip.” | 

** And I have told you [ didn’s know how to | 
avail myself of it,” answered Oarrie, more, 
merrily this time. ‘‘ That ought to setile the | 


matter.” | 
*¢ But it doesn’é in the least. You are very | 


aggravating, Carrie, when one is trying to | 


serve you.’ 


‘* I don’é mean to be, Phemie, Bat I can’t’ 


talk on this whole subjectas yondo. Itseems 
to vulgarise, degrade it 


tolove, Thevery idea shooks me,” 


* That is because you are a silly, sentimen- | 


tal little puss J” 
She eaid it half irritably, half affectionately. 
Before Carrie could reply there was a 


' pound of feet in the long grasa that grew close 


“OF course we want to see you nicely | 
sethled in life, Carrie. Bat, really, thore seoms H 


little one can do in this case, The situations 
all arrange themselves. What infinite chances 
they offer you! Waiking, and riding, and 
rowing, aud all sorts of pretty adventures and 
larks, Why, my dear, you ought to bring 
things to a climax in less than a fortnight! "’ 

“Oh, Phemio, don't—pray don't!” ex- 
daimed the other, in & swift, passionate tone, 
a8 one might at a sudden hur, 

“Why, what have I said now!’’ asked 
Phemie, half eurprised, half amused. 

“To talk of marriage in that way—even in 
fon! Ié just seems awfal!” 

“Nonsense! That all comes of your 
equesmishness. Carrie, you are a dear little 
fensitive soul, but you are also an absurd 
g008e, with your ideas and notions! Do you 
teally mean to eay that, with the prize cloce 
to you, you won’t secure it?” 

“I mean to say that I couldn't set my cap, 
A8 you call it, for any living man, and if I could 
I wouldn't!” 

s — couldn't you do it, as wellas another 

an ” 


“Becauce I shouldn’t know how, and if I 
did, it would be degrading to attempt anything 
of the sort.” 

“Carrie Preston,” said Phemie Bolt, 
folemnly. “* You mast get rid of those notions, 
or you will die an old maid.” 

“Perhaps so. A woman might possibly die 
Something worse then that.’ 

“That ia a matter of opinion,” answered 
Phemie, with a sort of laughing defiance in 

er voice, ‘ But do be reasonable, Carrie. 
Think what # eplendid fellow Fred Vere is! 
He must be very rich, too, now that his old 
Curmudgeon of an nucle has died and ieft 
him that grand fortone. It must be nearly 
half a miilicn, marame thinks, for the old 
fellow was euch a ckinflint that he never spent 
® shilling on himeelf if he could help it, and 
Pinched and scraped alihisiife. Hoe nevatdid 
anything for his nephew, except todie. He 
couldn’s take hia money with him, you know; 
and as he made no will, of course young Vere, 





Who was his only kin, fell heir to it, He can’t | 


to the edge of the rocks, and Phemie Bolt. 
exclaimed,— 


‘'Oh, mamma! Iam so giad you are come | 


at this critical moment. I have been trying 


I could never marry | 
the man whom I could coolly set about trying | 


' 
| 
i 


blossoms, just above me. I sould think of 
nothing but the talk to which I had been an 
unwilling listener, and of all which i4 sug- 
gested. My memories went back over my 
pass life, and ont into my fature—e, fature 
which was to bs so unlike my past The 
change which had come to my fortunes had 
been £0 sudden, it was 80 utterly unloolred for, 
that I was still a little dazed by it. Bus that 
I, Fred Vere, bad hecoms an objeot of interaat 
to matchmaking mammas had never before 
occurred 0 me. 

It aroused moa great deal to contemplate 
myself in that light, bn I do not think my 


' principal feeling that morning was at all one 


of amusement. It could hardly be so with 
that backward look from the years of my 
life. And they would be thirty with my next 
birthday. I do not intend to tell their story 
now. It is enough for my present position to 
say that a good many of those years lay ia 


to set Carrie’s duty before her, and showing dark shadows of poverty, and struzgle, ani 
her what @ chance the fates have brought her, | suffering. 


bat itis of no use. She deserves to bs an old | 


maid.” 


*Phemie thinks that is the most terrible | 
fate in the world, Aunt Mary,” said Carrie, | 


playfully. 
“ What has she heen 


Carrie?’’ asked Mrs. Bolt. 
It was Phemie who replied,— 
“TI have been trying to persuade her, mam.- | 

moa, that it was her duty to set her cap at this! 


Fred Vere. Just think what a chance it is! 


A fellow like that, and heir to hid miserly old | 


uncle’s fortune! Of course, I believe in love, | 


and romance, and all that, bat I believe in| 


common sense too, and that a woman must 
make some effort to have a man fall in love! 
with her. But Carrie thinks it is a sacrilege | 
to say that; she won't listen to me,” | 

‘‘Ig Phemie telling the truth, my dear?” 
inquired Mra. Bolt; and though she spoke 
very sweetly to her niece, I knew when 
I heard her voios that in her heart she sided 
with her daughter. 

“ Partly, Aunt Mary. 1 only said that I 
could not set my cap at any man, and would 
not if ITcould. Is that so very dreadful?” 

Before Mrs. Bolt could reply Paemie sprang 
to her feet, exclaiming — 

‘‘ Sh—sh—don’t you sse—they are coming 
this way. They will want us to join them, 
and go down on the beach!” 

A moment later thers was a great confusion 
of bright laughter and merry voices over my 
head. 


There was a yacht far out in the bay, and 
some of the ladies had recognised is. They 
had friends on board whom they wished fo re- 
ceive on the beach when the pretty little craft 
shonld come to anchor. They carried off Mrs. 
Bolt and the young ladies with them. 

So I was left alone onca more under the 
dark, overhanging rocks, with the soft song of 
the tide coming into the silence which 80 
lately had been broken by human voices. 


| 
<a 


My first fecling was oue of intenes Fe! 
that the speskers had disappeared. My poei- 
tion for the lust ten minutes had bean a most 


naenvishble one, 

The li:tle arbour wag perched on the oliff 
just over my head, and as i lay direoily unce) 
it every ayvlisble of talk hed reached me 

My amneement at finding myself the euh- 
jeot of this private conversation absorbed every 





other feeling ; and when later I awoke to the 


I had been left a fatherless boy very carly 
in life. I had one sister, a conple of years 
younger than myself. Poor littl brown. 
haired, black-eyed Nettis! When she jasb 
stroggled through that long dreadfal ilners 


saying to you,; which held her for so many weeks in ths very 


shadow of death, the doctor said there was a 
chance for her life. With a ewift change of 
scene, with the sharp tonic of the mountain 
air, or the sea-breeze todo their best on her 
slight, wasted young frame, she mighs recover, 
Ié was a chanoe, bué she had youth in her 
favour, 

My mother heard what he said—iseked at 


the chil?—it is raore than twenty years aso~ 


now, but I oan sea that look still; I shall cee 
it at times to the last moment of my lifsa—and 


| for the first ard last time she went te sea my 


Unole Farqzehar, and to entrert kim for the 
money that would save her child's iife. 

He lived in the city, about ten miles away 
from our quiet village home. He bad never 
married; he had never forgiven my mother 
for doing so.‘ They were the last of theiz 
household, and as he grew older he becams 
more and mors #bsorbed in the greed of money. 
He had the commercial instinct, and he grew 
harsher and oolder year by year, as the love of 
acqvisitiveness gained upon him. 

It was the last time the brother and siater 
met. I never knew what had passed in that 
interview. When my mother returned from 
it I saw by the look in her eyes that she had 
failed in her last hope. 

Tn less than a year from that, my little 
brown-haired, black-eyed sister lay under the 
wild red roses. Unole Farquahar had saved 
his money—but Nettie was dead! 

My mother and I struggled on for years 
afterwards, I wonder reader, if you koow 
what it is to go cold and hongry! Ido! So 
4ia my mother, and she was a delicate, 
tenderly reared woman—a lady, by the grace 
of Heaven ! 

IT was a slender hoy, and my young arma 
hed not the strength to keep off the wolf whoso 
yannt face grinned so Jongin triumph at our 
coor. Remember, there wasonly a trai, ehrink- 
ing woman and a slight young boy in that 


rjiong unequal ight with poverty. 


And all that while my unole, Farquhar, ten 
miles away, wae gathering his wealth, and 
heaping his gold in banks, and stocks and 
railroads, 
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Things grew better at last. I weathered 
my sickly boyhood, and came out at last into 
young, stalwart manhood, I had a situation 
in a mercantile house, which, small at it was, 
often made the dark wolf-face grin lesa at the 
door. 

At last my mother died, worn out with the 
long struggle that had gone before. But it 
was over—oh, thank Heaven, it was over !— 
some years before the end came for her. 

My uncie survived her less than five years. 

Yes, that girl, Carrie Preston, with the 
sweet face, and the eyes deep and blue as the 
oalm of some summer noon sky, that I had 
seen at the table, and in the pine grove of the 
little seaside hostelry where we were all stay- 
ing thronogh Jane—that girl was right. I did 
think of the poor old man, hard. and cruel, 
and miserly as he had been with me and mine, 
with real pity. 

How he had heaped up his riches, not know- 
ing who should gather them! How he had 
clutched them to the very last, not even 
making a will, because he could not endure to 
think of their becoming another's ! 

And now his wealth was all mine, I thought, 
as I lay there under the dark oliff—this 
money, & little of which would have smoothed 
my mother's life, and save Nettie’s, and sent 
me to college, when to go there had been the 
dream and hope of my boyhood—never to be 
more than that now. 

Poor Uncle Farquhar’s money! I said it 
to myself a good many times that morning, 
as I had been saying it for thelast month. It 
was only so long since I had learned I was 
the old man’s heir. The news of his death 
came to me suddenly. It found me in the 
cffice. I had not known that he was ill, 
Indeed, I had not seen him, since I was a 
child, But for all that, in a moment, as it 
were, I found myself a rich man before I was 
thirty years old. 





CHAPTER II. 
WHAT HAPPENED IN THE WOODS, 


Down there in that pleasant old hosielry by 
the sea the days went and came aa they do in 
dreams. That life of wide, absolute leisure 
and freedom was much to me, as though I had 
entered some new existence. Had I been in 
search of mere pleacure I should have chosen 
some gayer resort. Bat I had sought this 
quiet place on the coast precisely for the 
freedom and rest it offered me. I wanted to 
get used to my new circumstances before I 
went back into the world again. The coming 
and going of the tide, the infinite movement 
of the sew, had for me a perpetual fasoina- 
tion, I wasoutina sail boat every day for 
hours; I sorambled about the wet rooks and 
beaches, and explored the lovely pine 
woods and deep, ferny della for miles about 
the coast. 

I had intended to remain but a fortnight by 
the sea, but when a month had gone I found 
myself in no hurry to leave, It seemed strange 
enough that no call of duty, no conscionsners 
of inadequate means, inexorable as fate, sum- 
moned me away. 

I, who had been all my life doing the things 
I didnot like, could follow my own bent now, 
free as the singing birds and the summer 
winds. I told myself it was the sea and the 
woods kept me. Evidently I had fallen in love 
with the old coast. 

Meanwhile, I saw a good deal of the Iadies 
at the hotel. As the summer lengthened, and 
the guesta increased, the gaities grew. We 
had hops and charades and musicales, inter- 
spersed with rices, and rambles, and pionics, 

I saw, too, in one way and another, a good 
deal of Miss Preston, Her face had struck me 
from the beginning as having a singular 
charm; bat my interest in ber had greatly 
deepened after the talk which I had overheard 
that day, lying ander the cliff, 

What oho gain at that time inspired me with 
& great admiration for her character, Oaly a 











fine and noble woman*would have, spoken as 
she did. 

‘‘ 6 was precisely the way I should wish my 
berg to talk—if I ever had one,” I said to my- 
self, 

I bad admired a good many women in the 
course of my life, but I had never thought of 
asking arly one to share my poverty. What 
leisure I had, and what means, had been given 
to my books. 

It did occasionally flash across me now that 
poverty need no longer stand in the way of 
my taking the woman I might choose to wife. 
But I had not found her yet, at least, I 
thought so. 

Mrs. Bolt, and her daughter and nieca were 
to spend the summer by the sea, as the former 
was something of an invalid. In the early 
autumn they would go into the mountains. 

I greatly enjoyed talking with Miss Preston. 
How bright, and earnest, and frank she was ; 
how sparkling and piquant too! WhenI saw 
the bright, delicate face, as she moved grace- 
fally about the balconies, and around the low- 
ceiled, ancient parlours, I used to often ssy to 
myself what Bassanio did of Portia: 


** And her sunny locks 
Lay on her temples like a golden fleece."’ 


She had rich brown hair, with a golden 
ripple all through it, and it was gathered in a 
great vine.like coil at the back of her head 
I had seen a few other women with just such 
masses of lovely. hued hair, bat their eyes had 
not shone with the light that I saw at times 
in Carrie Proston'’s—the light of her fine and 
noble soul. 

She was very fond of outdoor life, and I 
used to meet her often in her strolls in the 
woods, and by the sea. She sometimes went 
alone, often with groups of her companions. 

I learned in a little while that Miss Preston 
was an orphan, the only daughter of Mrs. 
Bolt’s sister. 

It was early in August, a glorious night, a 
fall moon and a high tide. They were havin 
the grand hop of the season at the hotel, an 
in the early evening I had done my share in 
the dancing and amusement, 

Bat when I went out on the baloony, and 
saw & little way off that glorious sea, glancing 
and shimmering in the moonlight, when I 
heard, less than a quarter of a mile away, the 
leap of the great white waves on the sands, 
a endden longing seized me to go down for a 
few minutes to the shore. In the presence of 
that bright, solemn moonlight, in the glad, 
holy stillness of the midsummer night, the 
noise, and gaiety, and orowd inside jarred on 
me. 

I longed to be alone with the night for a 
little while. There was s path which I had 
often traversed that led through the dense 
pine woods to the rocks. The narrow foot- 
way wounds were steep, rugged heights over- 
shadowed it at certain points, and at others it 
planged sharply into dells so low and thickly- 
roofed with foliage of birch and maple and 
pine that the moonlight could hardly send a 
glittering lance into the darkness, 

Bat the way through the woods was the 
shortest out to the rocks, By making haste I 
could go out and retarn in half-an-hour, and 
80 be back by the time the dancing ceased to 
lead some fair damsel out to supper. 

I acted on the swift impulse. I crossed the 
lawn in the bright fall moonlight, and the gay 
music followed me ont on the awell of pastare- 
land, which I had to traverse before I reached 
the pines. There was not a soul on the 
balconies to watch my escape. The revel 
inside was at ita gayest. 

When I reached the pines, and was on the 
point of plunging among the shadows that lay 
in euch still, black relief against the silvery 
light, a little cold shiver crept across my 
nerves. It came and went in a flash, and 


perhaps I should never have thought again of 
& sensation so new to me had it not been for 





deep dell to which the path led down bya 
steep, wooded decent. I should have been 
obliged to grope through the blackness had 1 
not known my way perfetly. I knew, too, 
what joyous birds would sing next morning 
in the trees about me, what happy winds 
croon their weloome to the new-born day a 
few hours later in those motionless branches. 

Not a dream of fear or peril was in my 
thoughts. I was only listening intently for 
the first far-faint murmur of the sea, 

Swift as a flash, light asa breath of summer. 
wind, I heard the soft sound of feet on the 
steep footpath above me. ‘ Was some animai 
tracking me, or were the steps a human 
being’s ?”’ I asked myself, as I peered into the 
darkness, 

The next moment something leaped breath. 
less to my side, a soft, light hand clutched my 
arm, & woman’s robes fluttered about me—s 
single moonbeam touched them, and they 
gleamed white among the shadows, 

**Come!” panted the low voice, with a life 
and death passion in it. ‘ They are on your 
track! They are ready to take your life! Be 
quick, or it will be too late!" 

And the light hand clutching at my arm 

attempted to drag me out of the path into ths 
woods. 
At that moment I caught in the distance a 
sound of heavy, trampling feet. I must have 
acted on a blind instinct. I only knew that 
some deadly peril was on my track—that an 
instant’s pause would be fatal. 

Grasping my companion’s hand, I leaped 
with her out of the path among the bushes, 
and mosses, and great pine. boles. I putone 
arm about the trembiing, panting oreature. I 
could only strike with the other; I had no 
weapon with me, 

I heard them pags by, close to us, tramp 
ling and swearing. In the broken moonbeams 
I saw two heavy, slouching figures. There 
was a taint of vile whisky on the sweet, pine- 
scented air. 

“‘ This is the road he took,’’ they said. 

And then oaths followed, and they spoke my 
name, and they swore they would have my 
money or my life. 

And so they passed on—the heavy, slouch: 
ing figures—the vile, whisky-tainted breaths; 
and it was all like some black nightmare. 
And I was left aloue with the quivering, 
shrinking figure by my side. : 

There was no time for words. The villains 
might discover their mistake, and be back at 
any moment. 

The slight figure wavered, as though it 
would slip from my grasp to the earth. I 
seized it, and fled up the steep, rugged path, 
asa man flies for hia life, and for something 
that has suddenly grown dearer to him than 
hia life. A 
For I knew then, even before the moonlight 
touched her fair white face, that I was flying 
with Carrie Preston—that she had come to 
save me, and that 1 loved her ! 

She did not faint, though she could not 
epeak for a while, when we reached the little 
arbour on the lawn. : 

I forgot everything but her and the thing 
she had done, and the knowledge that 
come to me. 

A little later, I learned all she had to tell 
me—learned it from her white lips, in a few 
brief, broken sentencer. 5 

In a pause of the dance she had stood in an 
alcove by one of the windows. This was low, 
and she was hidden by heavy curtains. 4 
Glancing ont of the window she saw me sud- 
denly cross the lawn in the bright moonlight. 
She knew my old habit of going through t ~ 
woods tothe sea, and she was not surprié 
that the glorious night had drawn me away 
from the revel. “ 

Bhe was about to leave the window when 
she caught of two lumbering, skulking 9 
moving slowly toward the woods. She +> ‘ 
they were following me. In a flash she ba 





something that occurred later. 
_Tn five minutes I was in the heart of the 
pines. 


How still and dark it was in that! 


recognised the figurer. They bad haunted 
her occasionally for days. . 
She had seen them Iand one day from 
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small skiff, at @ point near which she often sat 


the beach. 
eae glimpse of the dark, evil faces as 


ha: 
B.. paseed her and shuddered. She had no 
ersonal fear, however, as people were within 


call at that time. . ¥ ‘ 
But Carrie Preston's heariog was singularly 


acute, and she caught fragments of talk, oaths, 
and tbreate, and more than once, it seemed to 
her, my name | 

Bat this last, she thought, must have been 
merely her own fancy; and half ashamed, 
half provoked at her fears, she tried to banish 
the whole thing from her mind. 

With the sight of the men, however, the 
talk she had only half overheard came back 
to her, and in a moment its meaning grew 
clear. The villains had watched me on the 
shore; they had laid a plot to waylay, to rob, 
perhaps to murder me! i 

Beyond that conviction Carrie could re- 
member nothing clearly. 

A desperate fear had seized and mastered 
every other feeling. There was no time for 
explanations. She could not rush into the 
gay throng about her and tell the wild fear 
that had shaken her heart, and half-maddened 
her brain, But, with a desperate impulse to 
warn me, she sprang out of the low window, 
and darted across the lawn, and ont on the 
pastures toward the pines. 

She saw the men enter the woods. She was 
familiar with these as she often went throngh 
them to the rooks, entering the pines by 
another and narrower path, which, farther on, 
joined the larger one, that I had taken. Think 
of that young delicate girl—think of the dark, 
silent woods—think of the awful peril, and 
think how ehe had saved me! 

There was a little pause when she ceased 
speaking. I broke it in a way I did not 
intend, but the time and the circumstances 
overmastered me. 

“Miss Preston,’’ I said, “ you have saved 
my life,” 

“That was what I tried to do, Mr. Vere. 
Oh, thank Heaven, I was not too late!” she 
answered in a low, passionate voice. 

“Bat I cannot think of thatnow. I cannot 
thank you as I would if some other knowledge 
had not come to me which transcends every- 
thing elee. Miss Preston, I love you. I see 
now—I have been loving you for weeks. 
What a fool I was not to know it!” 

I could see in the moonlight how her pale 
cheeks suddenly flamed crimson. She tried 
to speak, but her tremulous lips could not 
utier a word, 

I cannot tell whether it was hope or despair 
gave me a sudden courage at that moment, 
I took her soft, cold hands in mine. 

“Do you think,” I said, “there is any 
hope for me? Do you think you might pos- 
sibly learn to love me a little—after a long 
time?” 

Then there was another little pause. The 
flame burned steadily in her cheek, but her 
gteat bright eyes looked straight into mine. 

At last she said, in a voice just above a 
whisper,— 

I think I must love you now, though I 
did not know it, If it had been otherwise I 
sight not have done for you what I did to- 


* * o s * 


The villains who had been on my track in 
the pine woods that night muet have made a 
speedy escape, as all search for them proved 
anavailing. 

Taeir fears were probably soon aroused 
When they found their intended victim had 
eseaped them, and they must have swiftly 
disappeared in the small boat which had 
brought them to the coast. 

Carrie's aunt and coasin were the only 
People at the hotel who knew that I owed my 
scape to her noble courage st the critical 
moment, 

Some long, happy, memorable days followed 
for us in that old town by the sea, 





Something nearer and more precious had 
come into my life now than Uaole Farquhar's 
money. 

The myatery or wonder was that all my 
shadowed, struggling past had beca leading 
me to that perfect something. 

I said this and a great deal more to Currie 
Aad We Bat together one morning in the liitle 
arbour on the cliff, and then I repeated to her 
the talk which I had overheard as I lay on 
the rocks, 

It was a@ pleasant thing to watch the 
amazement grow in my companion's brown 
eyes, the red deepen in her cheeks as I went 
on. 

‘* You see what an enforced and reluctant 
eavesdropper I was,” I concluded, playfally. 
‘* Bat I found out one thing—you would not 
set your cap at me,”’ 

‘* Never!” she answered, and the graceful 
head grew proudly erect, and the wavering 
flash grew into a red glow on the fair cheek ; 
‘‘I could never do that for any man, Jack; 
bat I might, if need were ’’—the clear voice 
trembled and sank here—“ be ready to die 
for him!” 








A BEAUTIFUL CLAIMANT. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Farr, which is said to favour lovers, made 
an exception in the case of Kitty Thornton 
and her betrothed, for things went moat 
decidedly sgainst them after the winter 
morning on which they engaged themaelvez to 
each other. 

Usually the Squire’s anger, though hot, was 
fleeting. Violent while they lasted, his rages 
were generally of brief duration, bat, unfor- 
tunately, his grievance against Claude Mait- 
land, contrary to the rule of his explosions, 
gained strength and determination from time. 

He had dismissed the young lawyer from 
his house in 8 moment's pique, only to fiad on 
consultation with the rival solicitor of Boving- 
ton that, so far as the Trueé was concerned, he 
could not oust Mr. Maitland from the post of 
legal adviser, and, therefore, must perforce’ 
either meet him from time to time, or resign 
the exeoutorship of Mies Bovington’s will, 

“Tt lies in a nutshell, Sqaire,” said Mr. 
Rawlinson, who, being a very successful man, 
did not at all orave or covet his fellow- 
practitioner’s clients. ‘Miss Bovington left 
you and the Vicar exeoutors, but she ap- 
pointed young Maitland solicitor to the estate 
until everything was settled, and the property 
was handed over either to Arthur Bovington's 
descendant or your own son. It’s unfortanate 
the young fellow's offended you. I’ve always 
found him a very pleasant man to work with 
myself; but, of course, opinions differ. Any- 
way, Squire, take my word for it, you may 
forbid him your house, but you can't take the 
Bovington affairs out of his hands.” 

This was bad enough, bat Dr. Bolton went 
even farther. Forsaking his study and his 
beloved sermons for once, the Vicar bore down 
upon hia co-trastee at The Sycamores, and 


showed that, if in many things a very unbasi- | 
nese-like man, he at least possessed a good | reminded me of, 


amount of common sense. 
‘Look here, Squire! ’’ he began, abrupily. 
‘* What's this Rawlinson tells me about your 


wanting to take the Bovington case away | 


from young Maitland? I never heard of suck ; 
a thing.” : 
Now, reproof was a thing the Squire never | 
could put up with, so be sald, tartly,— 
‘Maitland bohaved abominably, andI don’t | 
choose to Lave anything to do with him.” i 
‘* He’s conceited, I daresay,’ admitted the 
Vicar, slowly. ‘ Most clever young men are; | 


“bat we've both seen him grow up, and we) 


know he's honest to the backbone. [ belisve; 
you couldn't get rid of him without my con- 
sens, and I ehalin’é give it. Rawlingon | 
wouldn’t take the case at a gifs. He saya so, 





and I’ve no opinion of strange lawyers. You 
and I are simple oountry folk and might get 
imposed on on all sides, So we'll stick to 
Maitland, please, Squire.” 

You may be quite sure this interview did 
not sweeten Mr. Thornton's feelings tswacds 
Ciaude. From that moment ne decided that, 
though he could not prevent the young lawyer 
from having the legal conduos of the case, he 
would do all in hia power to harass him in ik, 

Ié was @ stravge position, The granting 
of all leases, the receiving of rents and all 
kindred mattors, rested with the lawyer; but 
the actual seeking the heir and the keeping 
up the Manor in & state worthy his reception 
was the trustees’ affair, The Vicar having 
once given his ultimatum retired to bis books; 
but the Squire was no whit daunted, and set 
himeelf to annoy Claude in a small way at 
every turn. 

Of the many fruitless journeys the young 
lawyer had to make to the Manor, of tha large 
cheques drawn by him for the “ search,” of 
the persistent way in which the Squire went 
against his views on every possible subject we 
need not treat. 

Poor Olande bore up as well as he could, 
conscious Mr, Thornton was powerless to 
really injare him, and hoping against hope 
that Vere would succeed in bringing his father 
to a more peacefal frame of miad, and healing 
the breach between them. 

Young Thornton had disappointed his 
family by arriving a whole forsnight later 
than he had been expected. A& the last 
moment he resolved to coma by a later 
steamer; and s0 the day of Kitty’s exogage. 
ment, instead of bringing backs her brother, 
only witnessed the arrival of a very short 
letter, saying he would be at home a fortnight 
after they received it. 

So there were no great rejoicings at Christ- 
mas at The Sycamores. The Sqaire had the 
gout —or fancied so—and did not go out at all, 
His wife devoted herself to nursing him, and 
Kitty took advantage of this state of things 
to go to Bovington Caurch in the afternoon— 
an act of piety which was rewarded by meet- 
ing her lover, who, of course, escorted her to 
the lodge-gate of The Syoamores. 

“It ia something dreadfal ab home, 
Olande,” she told him. ‘ Mother is afraid to 
mention your name, it makes paps so angry. 
She is always wishing Miss Bovington bad 
never made him one of the trastees, or else 
that the right heir would be found at once, 
and save us any farther troubie.” 

‘I wonder what Vere will sxy to it?” 

‘‘I don't know. I think he will be sorry. 
Vere ia not ambitious, you know, Clande.” 

‘‘T hope he will take our purt, Kitty, and 
not object to meas a brother-in-law.” 

Bat when Vere Thornton came home he 
astonished his whole family. As soon as he 
| heard the provisions of Miss Bovington's will 
| he declared that her heir wonid be found in 

Africa, at an enterprising little township 
almost in its infancy. 
i ‘I can’t pledge myself as to his being still 
| Blive,” said Vere, feelingly. ‘'Six or seven 
| weeks ago I meta Miss Bovington at Baas- 
| fonstein, whose only brother wa dangerously 
‘ill, I wondered at the time whom eke 
and now I understacd if was 
of one of the old pictures 4« the gallery at 
the Manor.” , 

“ Did you seo she brother?" 

Vere snook his head. 

‘‘ He was very ill—much too bad to see a 
sirauger, My meeting with the sister waa 
quite accidental, When we were at Cape 
Town I happened to mention the name to 
some people we knew very well, and they told 
me Walter Bovington had been a successfal 
merchant there; but that at his death his son 
wentto the dogs, I should sey, sir,” to his 
father, ‘‘ there could be no doubt the young 
lady I saw at Buaasfontein is poor Miss 
Bovington’s heiress, The brother, I feel posi- 
tive, could not have lived many days after we 
left the place.” 
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Down went the corners of th: Squire’s 


monin 


“A half civilised Af icander to be in 
Becky's place. Is's enongh to make her 
in her grave!” 

Ts w save you # creat da f tro ; 

id M yenton, gently ; nd I for one 
, ited V to inheris the Menor 

bink it would bring & courses with is)” 

‘* Nonseneo 1!” wid t Sq e 

“ Well, mother.” retarned Vere, with a 
smile.“ ] n't think you need fear enchn a 
contingency. Miss Bovingtou looked in per- 
feot healt; aud was, moreover, unusnally 
attractive. My father wiil fied piensy of 
work as gvardisn to @ beacty and an 


heiress.” 

‘That fellow Maitland will marry her, see 
if he doesn’t,” said the Squire, irrimbly. 
‘¢ He's not bad-looking, and bas a sort of way 
that goes down with foolish women.” 

Two bright pink spots barns in Kisty’a 
cheeks, which were not lost upon Vere, who 
replied, with a significant smile,— 

**T don’t fancy Maitiand’s the sort of fellow 
to go heiress-bunting, sir. How has he man- 
aged to effend you? He used to he a great 
favourite of yoarsi" 

Of course the Squire was ready with his 
story, but Vere showed no signs of embracing 
his qasrre!l, He only cffered to oall on Mr. 
Maittand the following day. 

“Ts can’s be very pleasant to you to see 
him, sir, as you've come to loggerheads, and I 





Buppore someone ought to teli him of my | 


meeting a Misa Bovington in Afrioa.’’ 
* I shail be giad if you will call on him,” 


retarned the Squire, pompousiy; and soon | 
after that he went to bed, and Vere and Kivty | 


found themeelves alone by the fire, 

“My deur listle siater,” suid toe young man, 
cheerfaliy, ‘‘allow me to congratulate you 
on having brought your sffuirs to # moat 
romantic entenglement. For years our 


respected parent bas sworn by Meitland, who | 
ag ail the neighbourhood knows has been in | 


love with you ever since you lefs off pinsfores. 
Why couldn’é you setrle things comfortabiy 


before the Squixe took up this absurd preju- | 


dice?” 

‘We have settled them, Vere.” 

*‘ May I ack how?”’ 

“We are engaged, and—when papa comes 
round we oi 

‘Mean to be married!” said her brother, 
kindiy finishing the sentencefor her. ‘' Weil, 
child, Clunde Maitland is a good fellow, and I 
always liked bim, bat I’m afraid you'll fiad 
my father a difficulty.” 

“* Hie cislikes never Jast.”’ 

‘* Bat thig one seema extra strong. Never 
mind, Kitsy, Don’s spoil your eves by crying 
over the Squire's tantrams ; bia heart is ia the 
right place, aad 1st anewer for it be’li come 
round #¢ las6, 
patient ”’ 

Bus he did not speak quite co hopefully to 
Olande Maitland the next day. 

** How in the world have you managed to 
vex my father. I never saw him eo bitter 
against anyone.” 

“T rather think he is ponishing me for 
ether people’s offences.. There are one or two 
people (hangry ones. who had exvuecied « slice 
of Mise Bovingvon’g gavix gs, you know) mesa 
enoueh to think the Gapirse had a hand in 
making his old friend's wil. Ag has taken it 
into bia bead I share the opinion, trom no 
better reacon than that to exnve him tronbdle T 
made & few inquiries without consulting him ” 

“T gee, Well, Maistand, I heslieve I bave 
found the mixsing heir. Avywey, I have 
spoken to Walter Bovingtou's daughter, and 
beard of her brother.”’ 

Maitland listened with great interest. 

“ What a pity you are a gentieman, Thorn. 
toa !"’ 

“Goodness! Why?” 

“If only you bad been a young man in 
search of occnpatioa now, you might have 
gone out to Africa to find the heiress. Having 
seen her once you would bsave bad a2 much 





| well, and a firm believer in the identity of 


fal bia dear Beoky is not alive to see the 
| degradation of her home; and the next 
You’ve only gos to be | 
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better chance o? sncsess than any mere olerk 
we might send.” 

‘*i don’t sea why I ahouldn’t go,” said 
Vera, cheerfully. “I shoula enjoy the 
and Tf snontd like to ba the person tall 

her good fortune! Ciauds re. 








Bovington of 
plied, “ You make sure of the brother's death 
then ?”’ 


“Tre doctor spoke hopelescly of bim weeks 
avo Maitland can't make you out, I 
coald almost f oa wera not glad of my 
discovery, and did not see the immenee relief 
it must be to my father and hia co-trastee to 
find the mi heir 80 easily.” 


Clande Maitland looked thoughtfal; he] 


poked the fire in perfect silence, 

* Come,” said Vere, frankly. “I think you 
know me well encugh to trust me. You know 
I have not inherited my poor father's hot 
temper yet, thouzh, like his gout, if may be a 
pleasora to come. I shall not fly into a 
passion because you don't agree with me,” 

‘Well, I will risk it. If seems to me 
almost ton easy & solation of our difficulties. 
To find Mies Bovington’s heiress so quickly 
and so natarally seems more like fiction than 
reality.’ 

“In short, Maitland, you think I hava uot 
discovered the right Bovjngton ?’’ 

**T don’t eay that. I only feel you will 
Want convincing proof," 

‘* Bat Walter, Arthur Bovington’s son, was 
the heir, It is his vhildren we have to keek.’’ 

** Undoubiealy,” 

“Tnen, thia girl's father was Walter 
Bovington, and lived in Cape Town for sume 
thirty years!" 

‘*f grant is all Jooks planeible, and I hope 
you may be right; but I confess I cee flaws in 
the evidence,” 

og 

‘' Most eslonista marry early. Now, Wal. 
ter Bovington, if slive, now would be sixty- 
two, and the young lady you speak of as only 
eighteen,” 

* Really, Maitland, you are incorrigible. I 
shall tot! Kisty she had better be careful if 
you require such immensity of proof of any- 
thiog before you believe it,” 

‘*‘ How is she?’ and his face brightened. 
“J hope you don’t disapprove of our 
romance,” 

“QOaly so far, that I thiak you had far 
better have settled things sooner. Kitty is very 


the young lady { met at Baasfontien with our 
missing heiress.’ 

* Aud the Squire?” 

“Ig disposed to acknowledge the Afrioander 
girl’ (thas’s what he calls her) as Miss 
Boviugton; bat I firmly believe expecta to 
see a coloured person, He is devoutly thank. 


momens decides you will certainly marry the 
heiress—a prophesy denied in the strongest 
terms by Kitty « blashes,” 

‘fT hate heiresess,” 

‘* A good thing for na, then. Tam sure the 
Squire will not be able to give Kitty a penny | 
beyond her share of my mother'a thirty 
thoerand pouscs!” 

**T never expected she would have th 





Dee. 13, 1899, 
a 
quitoes,”’ said Vere, glancing respectf 
hia father’s bald head. ‘* Tey are wid 2, ~ 
psrticaolarly trying ia F-broary, which ig the 
hotiest month at the Cape.” 

The Squire took the hint. 

‘Perhaps, as you hava geen the girl, Vere 
|i would be as well if you were to go yourself, 
| Of course all your expenses would be paid ont 
jof the eatate, and your going would show 
Mais!.ad he is noé to have everything hia own 
way.” 

* T have only jast come home,” said Vere 
rather hypocritically, ‘‘and thought you 
wanted me to look after the Meactow Farm,” 

“T had far rather you saw to this business 
first, The Meadow Farm can wait. I ghall 
send Maitland a note to say ita eettled,” 

And when Claude received the letter he 
knew Mr, Thornton bad walked into the 
trap. 

** Srr,—Aa Miss Bovington's executor, Iam 
faily competent to device who shail go out to 
Africa to escort my old friend’s heiregs to 
Engiand. My son will acceps this trust, and 
I may add I should not in any case have con- 
figed it to auny_of the young menin your office, 
—Yours, etc., 











‘James Txornton,” 


Mr. Maitiand put the letter away with a 
simile, which ended in a sigh. 

‘Poor old man! I did not think he would 
| have borne malice sc long, Well, is is a bad 
| business, but he will come to in time,” 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was abont a week after Vere Thornton's 
departure, and his sister bad driven over to 
Bovington Manor with her father. The Squire 
was fond of going there to see that everything 
was in due order. 

He kept on all his old friend’s servants, and 
had the houses and grounds keps up in pre- 
cisely the same style asin Miss Rebecoa’s life- 
time. 

The baticr was used to his ways. The 
housekeeper looked on him ag a most affable 
old gentleman. In short, the servante of tha 
Manor had euch a very essy time of it that 
dulness became almost chronic to them, and 
they all loolod on the Squire's frequent visite 
as a little break in the monotony of their 
lives. 

A fire was always kept burning in the 
library for the sake of the rare volames on its 
shelves, and there it was the batler’s custom 
to bring in tea for Mr. Thornton and his 
daughter. Bruca waited on them, himself, 
looking the easence of respectability, and 
regaling them with copious details of all that 
had elapsed since their last vigit. 

The prospect of an African mistress was by 
no meang agreeable to Brace, and he expressed 
hia disapprobation frank!y enough. 

“ We'd all have rather it had been Mr. Vere, 
sir,” he said, with evident sincerity. ‘ Hes 
Yorkehire born and bred, and rides straight to 
ths meet as a gentleman should; bat whatare 
weto do with a foreign lady that's nothing 
English about her? The housekeeper borrowed 
a book abont Africa only yesterday, sir, and 








“Then, for a lawyer, you were singularly | 
bitid. By my mother’s marriage settlement | 
her fortane is divided bstween her children. | 


assure you the pictures of the ladies weren't 
at all comfortable. Tuey'd any amount of 
bracelets, but very little else ia the way of 


Shell I say you advise my going ons to| clothes.” 


Africa?” | 
“If youdo the Synire will never consent. | 
You had hetter tell nim, I think some trusty | 
persoo ought to be despatched at once, and 
that [have w cteek I can recommend. It is 
quite trae. John Fergus is a steady young 
fellow; and if there were no chunce of getting 
you I shou'd say he was the very maa for the 
excesition.” 

The Squire fell into the snare blindly 

“Send a clerk of hig own, indeed. I'd like 
to ses him. AmTI poor Becky's executor, or 
ishe? Why reaily, Vere, l’vo a great mind to 
go myself,” 


Ths Squire groaned, but Kitty came to the 
resoue, 

“Those wera pictures of native womel, 
Bruce. Mies Bovington is English, you know; 
and, of course, ebe dresses like English 
people,” 

Bruce shook hia head. 

“T¢ won't hart me, Migs Thornton, My 
late mistress left me a handsome annuity; 
aud if I find her successor any ways mils. 
becoming I shall leave at once. Batis hal 
for the old houss, that has never been used t0 
heathen ways; and itl muy maka bold to Bay 
80, it's hard on the good Vieur to have idols 





“T don’t thi « m1: would like .the mog- 


introduced into his parish !"’ 











es. 
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“Bot he won't have such a thing. Miss 
Bovington is a Christian. Ail white people 
are!” added Kisty, with an assurance which 
was more kindly meant than confirmed by 

al facts. 
ba shook hie head. Maes 

“They worship enakes and ali sorts of such 
things ovt there. It'll seeom uncanny to us 
ail at first, I expeot, Miss Thornton ! " 

A loud ringing at she ball bell interrupted 
ihe flow of the butler's eloquence. 

“Ts must be someone, knowing you were 
here, sir, has come up to catch you,” he re- 
marked to the Squire. ‘* The hall bell hagn’t 
rong so late since my poor mistress died.” 

It was gesting dark, A moderator lamp on 
the table, and a bright fire. illamined the part 
of the library at which Kitty's tea-tray was 
arranged quite sufficiently ; but the rest of the 
vast room was in shadow, and Bruce had not 
deemed it necessary to light the large lamp in 
the hail. 

Be did not hurry himself. Though a well- 
trained servant, more than a month of semi- 
idleneea had rather demoralised him. 

The bell peeled for a seeond time before he 

the door and it, 


“Yes, ma'am ; bat we are seeing no visitors 
jost now, My mistress only died about six 


weeks azo, and the house hag been shut up | 


ever since.” 

“Dead!” Tisre was a smothered sob in 
the lady's voice, and ehe clasped her two hands 
together as though in secret prayer. ‘‘Doyou 
— mean that Miss Rebecca Bovington is 

ea, ” 

“Jnet that, ma’am! I’m sure I wouldn't 


have told you so suddenly had I known the | 
blow it would be to you; bat I took it you | 
couldn't bean old friend of my mistresa,as I’d | 


never seen you here!” 
The lady looked at him appealingly with a 
pair of beautifal eyes. 


“T have come from Africa on purpose to see | 


Mise Bovington. Sheis the only relation I 
have in the world,” 

A light broke upon Bruce. This was the 
missing heiress to seek whom young Mr. 
Eaaen had gone to Africa only a week 

go 

“If you would step in, ma’am, maybe Mr. 
Thornton could tell you something. He was 
& great friend of my poor lady, and one of the 
executors to her will,’”’ 

The siranger followed Brace in perfect 
silence, Ske seemed to glide rather than 
to walk across the spacious hall. The batler, 
witha kind of feeling he was about to create 
& seneation, flang open the library door. 

"A lady from Africa, please, sir!” he an- 
Sounced to the Squire, “ I thought you would 
Kindly speak to her!" 

Thus announced the visitor walked up to the 
easy chair where Mr. Thornton sat, and before 
he could rise to greet her, before he could guess 
her intention, she had sunk on her koees at 
his feet, and taking one of his hands pressed 
i} to her lips with foreign grace, saying,— 

“You have a kind face, sir. You will not be 
unkind to the orphan and the friendless. My 


brother died last month, and I came to Eng. | 
‘and hoping that my distant kinswoman, | 


Rebecos Bovington, would give ms a home 
Until I couid find some honest way of working 
for my bread; and now I hear it is too late, 
that she, too, is gone!" 

She baried her face in hor hands and sobbed 
aloud, 
Kitty found herself wondering whether the 


grief were genuine, aud felt quite ashamed 
for noticing that, even in her anguish, the 
Stranger was carefal to choose an attitude 
which would nos tambdie her beantifal travel- 
ling cloak. She was very fair, and her com- 
plexion delicate enouga to suggest one of 
Greoze’s pictures, 

Miss Tiornion’s heart did not go oui to the 
stranger, perhaps because the latter had totally 
ignored her presence, 

“My dear child,’ said the Squire, raising 
the fair suppliant, and placiog her on a chair, 
‘' pray try and calm yourself. I cannot bear 
to see you ory. It is quite true my dear friend, 
Missa Bovington, is dead. Bat for ber sake I 
shail be only tco glad to do my best to help 
you; and, indeed, if you are the person I 
snepect, I may tell you frankly you wiil never 
need to earn your bread.” 

“I never heard of Miss Bovington until a 
few weeks ago,” said the beantifal stranger, 
taking the cup of tea Kitty offered her, bat 
still addressing herself only to the Squire. 
“Phen when wy dear brother was dying, and 
hia lass moments were troubled with apxiety 
abont my future, he told me our father had 
had relations ip England—that his consin 
still lived there, avd was as rich as we were 
poor. Jack begged me to go to England, and 
travel straight to Bovington Manor with my 
story. He thonght that, in her wealth and 
plenty, Misg Bovington would not grudge a 
corner of her heart to the grandchild of her 
old and cousin, Arthur.” 

“Tf only punted come sooner poor Becky 


would have hted |” said the Squire, 
warraly, ‘‘ But, my , I rejoice to welcome 
you to England, and to tell you of your 


itance. If you aro, indeed, the grand- 
daughter of Arthur Bovington, you will be the 
richest heiress in England, for my old friend 





i but one son and one daughter. 


The Squire was terribly affected. | 


left all she had in trust for Walter or the 
other children of ber cousin Arthur. 
| Poor papa! Bat he is better off!” 
| Then he is dead?” 
| ‘' Three years 9go, and my mother followed 
| him in afew months. Jack and I were left 
| alone, and we were all the world to each other. 
| Whea I lost him I thought my heart was 
| broken!” 

At least it had healed sufficiently to allow 
her to purchace most becoming mourning, was 

Kitty's reflection. 
| The girl was nos mercenary, nor even preja- 
| diced. She had been prepared to take the 
heroine of Vere’s adventure at Baasfontein to 
| her heart, and love her almosé aa @ sister, but 
every, instinct of her nature revolted against 
this stranger. 

Not so tae Squire. Mr, Thorton was always 


Moreover, he was a great admirer of haausty. 
He was completely captivated by the new 
arrival, or, as Kitty phrased it to herself, 
‘ thoroughly taken in, ” 

‘“*My dear,” he said, presently, “‘ we cannot 
bring your brother back, but I think I may 
promise that ws will do our best to make you 
happy. As Miss Bovington of the Manor, you 
will ocoupy a very important position in the 
county. There is nothing that money can 
purchaee which may not soon be yours.” 

“What @ contrast this beautifal old house 
is from the miserable huts at Baasfontein !’’ 
cried Miss Bovington, ecatatically. ‘‘ I'm sure 
I don’t wonder people rave about England.” 

‘I suppose you were born in Cape Town?” 
said Kathleen, determined not to be left ont 
| of the conversation any longer. 

; ‘Yes.’ She granted the one shoré mono- 
' 


| tender-hearsed where women were concerned. 





syllable to the girl, and then once more 
devoted her conversation to Mr. Thornton. 
“Do you live near hers, sir? I hope so.”’ 
‘Within a very shorts drive. When once 
all the legal formajities are gone through, and 
you are settled here ag mistress of the Manor, 
we shall be your nearess neighbours. I have 
The Jatter, 
Kitty, is here present. My boy is goce to 


littie thinking she passed him on the journey, 


You and Vere mu3t have crossed. each other 
on the ocesan,”’ 

‘‘f am sorry he should have had so mach 
trouble on my account. You must cable to 
him to return.” 

“Vere has seen you airesdy,’’ said Kath. 
leen, looking fixedly at Miss Bovington as eho 
apoke. “ He spent two or three days at Baas- 
foutein in November.” 

‘‘ Sarangers often do. Bat I have never med 
your brother, My dear Jack’s illness kept me 
& prisoner to our hai.” 

‘‘Bat you hava seen Vere, and spoken to 
him,” persisted Kitty. ‘That is why papa sent 
him ous to find you, because having seen you 
ones it was easier for him to identify you than 
& atranger!” 

‘Then I must be very rade, for I cannotin 
the least recall the meeting.” 

“No wonder,” aaid the Squire, looking 
daggers at his daughter. ‘‘In your distress 
you could not be expected to remember such a 
trifle. But it was, as Kitty says; my boy did 
see you. It was late at night, and you were 
watching for the doctor. You entrusted Vere 
with a message from him, asking him to 
come to your brother. Then, to mske it 

, you mentioned your brother's name— 

Bovington, Vere, of courage, remembered 

you, and the name atruck him as that of our 
at ’ 


“1 remember now!" She looked steadily 
inte the fire, “ It wae just before Jack died. 
No wonder I forgot. Bat I don’t think Mr, 
Thornten.weuld remember my face. He only 
saw me for a moment in the dark!” 

‘** In the eagontight,” corrected Kathleen. 

“In the moonlight, if you will be so exact," 
returned the stranger, ‘I suppose in your 
quiet country life, Miss Thornton, a meeting 
with a strange gentleman is an event to ba 
remembered? It is only an everyday ogcur- 
ence with us in Africa.” 

Kitty’s face grew crimson, not with shame 
—a good, modest girl, she knew the implied 
taunt was undeserved—but with indignation. 
What right had this stranger to talk so to 
her? And why did she seem s0 anxious to 
prove that Vere would not know her again ? 

‘*T only wish Vere was here,” thoughs the 
little lady, regretfully. ‘‘He would not be 
taken in by her crocodile tears like the dear 
old pater. Her story sounds feasible enough, 
but I am eure there ia a flaw in it somewhere, 
and I wish I could find it out,”’ 

Seven o'clock struck. Kitty got up, sivce 
her father showed no intention of making » 
move. 

‘* Papa, mother will be frantic if we stay 
any longer. I heard the carriage come round 
ever 80 long ago. We really must be off.”’ 

The Squire looked from his daughter ¢o the 
young stranger. Ho was in a dilemma. 

** I do not Jike to leave you here alone,” he 
said kindly to Mies Bovington. “If you will 
put up with a hastily-prepared room I am 
sure my wife will gladly welcome you to The 
Syearaores.”’ 

‘“‘Tnank you,’ she leoked at him steadily, 
‘but I would rather stay here.” 

** You can’t do that,’ said Kathleen, blantly, 
‘‘ Papa has no power to instal you mistress of 
the Macor until he has proved your identity!” 

“ Kathleen is right in what ehe says,” ad- 
mitted the Squire, “though most rude and 
nnwomanly in her way of saying it. I regret 
that until all legal forms are complied with 
you cannot take your rightful place bere as 
mistress; but Iam most anxious to show all 
possible honour and respect to my old friend’s 
heiress, and so I beg you to look over my 
child’a petalance, and become our guest at 
The Sycamores.” 

*‘ And I accept gratefally.”’ 

Kitty gave up the poiat. She knew her 
mother would be hurt and annoyed, bat she 
salvo saw that no efforts of hers would prevent 
i her father from pressing his hospitality on 
the stranger. 

The two trunks were removed from the 





Afrioa to seek oat Misa Bovington’s heiress, | hired fly to the Syaire’s brougham, and the 


party finally quitted the Manor abont half-an- 
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|THE LADY SANK ON HER ENEES AT MB. THORNTON'S FEET BEFORE BE COULD GUESS BER INTENTIONS 1} 


hour after the mistress of The Sycamores was 
expecting her bueband and daughter. 

Kitty leaned back in ber corner and tried 
to think, She was very fond of her father, 
but she was accustomed to his taking sudden 
fancies to strangers, and had never before 
been annoyed at it; therefore the indignant 
feeling in her heart could not be wholly 
joalonsy. 

She was not one of those girls who object to 
friends prettier than themselves, so Miss 
Bovington's great attractions could not ex- 
plain her repulsion. It was more as though 
some presentiment warned her the brilliant, 
captivating stranger was not to be trusted. 

Mrs. Thornton fally justified both the 
Squire’s confidence in her weloome and 
Kitty’s certainty she would be annoyed. She 
was one of those kindly, gracious women who 
simply cannot be rude to anyone in their own 
house; but she was also very proud, and with 
an intense aversion to anything that savoured 
of fastneas or coquetry. 

She had taken Miss Bovington’s measure 
by the time she bad shown her to her room, 
and after two hours of her society was as 
anxious as Kathleen could be not to enjoy 
much of it. 

“Mamma,” aeked Kitty, following her 
mother into her dressing-room after they had 
said ** Good-night!”’ ‘‘ Isn’s she horrible!" 

“ Most people would think her attractive, 
Kitty,’’ said Mre. Thornton, with a sigh; 

“and I can see she will flatter your father 
till he ia quite taken in by her.” 

‘*Bat you are the mistress of the house !’’ 
persisted Kitty, ‘‘Can't you try and get rid of 
ber?” 

“My dear, I don't see how. Kathleen, I 
am thankfol she had left Africa before Vere 
reached it. He seemed to me struck by her 
at that one meeting, and being thrown to- 
gether ona long sea voyage might have made 
him fancy himeselfin love with her, It wonld 
break my heart, Kitty, if he married her!” 

“Be sure of one thing, mother dear! Vere 





won’é marry an heiress. Why, the poor 
fellow hates the whole species! ”’ 

* Poor Miss Bovingtor, I don’t think she 
would have admired her cousin.” 

‘*T suppoee she is her cousin?" 

Mrs, Thornton shook her head. 

‘tI never was clever at legal matters, dear. 
Your father is prejadiced in her favour; but 
Dr. Bolton has plenty of common sense, and 
young Maitland would not easily be imposed 
on. If tbey all three feel satiefied with the 
proofs of her identity I suppose I must be so 
too!” : 

‘I hate her!” said Kitty, with the refresh- 
ing frankness of early youtb. ‘“ It makes me 
positively angry when she talks of ‘ poor dear 
Jack!’ and puts her handkerchief to her eyes. 
I don’t believe she cared a straw for her 
brother ; and if she felt anything at all about 
his death it was relief that he can’t expect a 
share of the fortune !"’ 

If Mrs, Thornton} could have seen ‘ Miss 
Bovington”’ when she had once securely 
locked the door of the spare room, perhaps the 
gentle lady would not have thought her 
daughter’s aversion too strong—for the visitor's 
conduct was, to say the least of it, peculiar. 

The door once lockéd, she opened one of her 
trunke, and took outa bottle of suspiciously 
bright-looking fluid. 

She proceeded to apply this very carefally 
to the hair, taking no small pains with the 
process ag to make it olear it had no common 
interest for her. 

Then, with the long tresses floating over her 
shoulders, she sat down in an easy chair, and 
waited for it to dry, occupying her time mean- 
while with thinking over her present surround. 


ngs. 

‘* This is the most comfcrtable house I was 
ever in," she reflected, ‘‘and I don’t mind how 
long I say. Still, I don’t fancy the lady 
mother and her daughter much relish the 
guest the old man has provided them with. 
Still, that’s a trifle. Here I am, and here I 
mean to stay until the son comes home. To 





marry Vere Thornton is the most pradent 
step I can possibly take. Jadging from his pio- 
ture he's good-looking, and, fcom his sister's 
description, he is already deeply impressed 
with me, I don't like that girl. Her large 
eyes mean mischief. Well, when once I am 
Mrs. Thornton, junior, I can enap my fingers 
at them all!” ; 

Although unused to such discoveries Kitty 
Thornton had gueszed correctly, There wes 
something wrong about Miss Bovington, and & 
considerable flaw existed in the proofs of her 
identity. 

The skilfal attractive woman of the world, 
who saw the weak points in the Squires 
character, and played on them so unmeroi- 
fally, was not the sister who had loved Jack 
Bovington so fondly, The question to 
answered was, Who else could she be? 

(To be continued.) 








Dzsrrre the fitfal exploiting of Volapuk, the 
only language that seems to make much pro- 
gress toward universal use is our own mother 
English ; and ite progress is marked and ~ 
mistakable. At the beginning of the preseD 
century it is estimated only about 21,000,000 
persons spoke English, while French was 
native tongue of 31,500000. German 
30 000 000, Rassian of 31,000 000, and Spanish 
of 26 000,000. The seven chief languages 
Europe—the five named, with Italian “ 
Portuguese—were epoken by 162 000 000 people, 
of whom less than thirteen per cent & 
English. Those same languages are oe 
used by 400000 000 people, of whom sbou 
125 000,000, or thirty-one per cent,, are nag 
lish speaking, The English language is 2° 
need by nearly twice as many people 8 8DY 
of the others, and its rate of growth 18 ed 
year becoming more rapid. It is6 lendi y 
adapted to become the universal anguage, 
and appears to be destined for that poe 
if it be possible for any language ever 
atiain it, 
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LADY EILEEN’S CHRISTMAS. 


—<=—_———— 


CHAPTER V.—(continued). 


Emzen burried upstairs to her boudoir, feel- 
ing more alarmed than she cared to confess 
to herself. There had been a distinct threat 
in Hawkeley’s last words, and, more than that, 
his manner had expressed a sense of power 
Which seemed to say the threat was not an 
empty one, 

“ How stupid of me to take any notice of a 
disappointed man’s desire for revenge!’’ she 
exdlaimed aloud, springing up, and beginning 
to pace the room, her soft cashmere gown 
trailing after her across the velvet pile carpet. 
“Bat I wish I bad never seen Sir Richard. He 
isa man who would stick at nothing where his 
own fancies are concerned ! I must tell papa 
about bim;and then perhaps he will hint to 
him that, after what has happened this morn- 
ing, he had better not remain at the Court any 
longer.” 

With this intention she presently went 
downstairs again to her father's study, where 
at this time of the morning she felt pretty 
certain of finding the Earl. Toher annoyance, 
as she opened the door in answer to Lord 
Glenallen's response to her knock, she found 
herself confronted by Sir Richard himeelf. 

She paused on she threshold in uncertainty, 
but he bowed courteously, and stood aside to 
let her pass in. 

“* My basiness with Lord Glenallen is over,’’ 
he said ; and then he left the room, olosing the 
door behind him. 

Eileen was struck by the look of harassed 
care on her father’s face. The side light from 
the window fell fall upon him, and brought 
out lines of age that had not been there a 


month ago. As the girl leaned over him and | 


kissed his forehead, she felt a pang of remorse 


at not having noticed this before, and accused | 





herself of having been selfishly wrapped up in 
her own affairs, and regardless of him. 

** Aren’t, you well, dear father?" she asked, 
tenderly—for she was very fond and proud of 
ere handsome, distinguished-looking father of 

ers. 

“Yes, my dear, Iam quite well—worried a 
little, perhaps, bat’—with a smile, as he 
patted her soft hair—‘“ that is only to be ea- 
pected when one has a pretty grown-up 
daughter, who has reached a marriageable age. 
The fact bas been brought home to me very 
forcibly this morning.” 

‘* Ab! Then Sir Richard has told you,” 

‘He has told me all, my love; and, Eileen’’— 
his voice grew eager—‘‘ I should be very glad 
indeed if you would reconsider your answer.” 

‘*What!"’ in the utmost surprise. “ You 
wish me to marry Sir Richard ?” 

‘Yes, my dear, I do—very much,” but the 
Earl eeemed to shrink uneasily from the large, 
clear glance of her eyes, ‘Of course I should 
prefer keeping you with me, but that I know 
is impossible, and Sir Richard is a very good 
match even for a girl of your rank. He is 
wealthy — moderately young — good-looking 


“Oh papa! spare me a list of his good 
points!” broke in the girl, impatiently. ‘If 
he were Apollo and Crcesus rolled into one my 
anewer would still be the same. I cannot 
marry him.” 

**Do you, then, dislike him so much?” 

* It is not that, exactly. No,” truthfally— 
‘up to yesterday I found him amusing, and 
I liked him very much. Bat one must do 
something more than like the man one intends 
marrying.” 

‘It is not at all necessary, my dear. Of 
course, you are young, and you have romantio 
notions, bat you have plenty of sense; and 
even your brief experience must have told you 
that many marriages are made more for con- 
venience than love, and they tarn out very 
happily !”’ 

‘Perhaps co, papa, I will not contradict 








HER WAITE ARMS ROUND LIONEL'S NECK, AND BER FACE LAY ON HIS SHOULDER !} 


you on that ) yaw ; Only co far as I myself am 
concerned, I must either marry for love or 
not at all.” 

This was said very decidedly, and the Ear} 
heaved a deep sigh, and sat for some minutes 
without speaking, But the anxiety in his 
eyee grew deeper, 

‘* Eileen,” he said, atlength, ‘I know you 
love me, and I feel sure you would do a good 
deal to please me.” 

‘“‘ Anything in the world, dear father!" she 
responded, fondly, leaning over to kiss bim. 

‘Then please me in this particular. Marry 
Sir Richard Hawksley.” 

‘Oh, father! You ask me toomuch. I can- 
not—I cannot !"’ 

‘* My dear girl,” he said, very gently, ‘I 
would not go against your inclinations in this 
matter if the choice remained only with mé; 
but, unfortunately, that is not the case, 
have a very powerful motive for asking you to- 
return a favourable answer to Sir Richard’s 
suit,”’ 

‘‘What is that motive, father?” she in- 
quired, her heart growing suddenly cold with 
ap indescribable foreboding of evil. 

He hesitated a moment, then, with lowered 
eyelids, and in a voice that hardly rose above 
a whisper, gave his reply. 

“ The preservation of my honoar.” 

‘What do you mean, papa?” with a 
startled lifting of her head, and a sudden 
pallor overspreading her face, 

‘‘ Eileen!’ entreatingly. ‘Spare me the 
recital of circumstances that it will give you 
as much pain to hear, as me to repeat. Sir 
Richard has « secret of mine in his possession, 
which, if told, would prevent me from ever 
again holding up my headamongst honourable 
men. If you marry him the secret is safe ; if 
not——” 

“I see!” exclaimed Eileen, interrupting 
him with a scornful gesture. “Sir Richard 
makes my consent the price of his silence, 
This was the meaning of his threat, then!" 

Her father made no reply, and there was & 
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pause of a few minutes’ duration. The Earl 
knew quite well that he had a difficult part 
to play ; for Hileen, though she had ever been 
& most dutifal daughter, was yet no meek 
spirited Griselda to give up ber own will 
withont protest. And the thing he demanded 
of her was no trifle. Ié meant the immola- 
tion of all her bess and purest instincts. 

As for her, her heart rose up in hot rebellion 
egainet the sacrifice, Devoted as she was to 
her father, she yet felé she owed a duty to her- 
self as well ag to bim, and perhaps this was in 
her mind when next she epoke. 

‘“‘ Papa,” she said, resolutely, “you must 
tell me what this seores is. Perhaps, after 
all, i¢ may nos involve such shame as you 
fear; and, in any oase, it is not fair to keep me 
in the dark when you are asking somuch from 
me. You know,” and her sweet voiee trembled, 
“how deag you are to me, and there is little I 


would netde in order to ensuge your bappi- 
ness, ba’ Teamnot consent to go any 1 
b'indtelded.” 


“ Very wall—since it must be so. Bub, oh, 
Lileen ! isis bitter for me to have to humiliate 
myself before my own daughter.” His hand, 

head drooped, and he did not raise if 
again until be finished speaking. 


I were great friends, and together we embarked 
in a spesulation that, if it had 

would have been a mine of wealth to both 
us. Qaite suddenly, —he was not 
Sir Rickard then—was called away to Italy to 
his uncle’s dying bed, but before he went he 
handed me ® cheque for a hundred pounds, 
with which to defray any expenses that migh 
arise with regard to our investment. It a0 
happened that he unwittingly tore swe gheques 
from his cheque: book, and gave them to me-— 





the one filled in and the other blank. Ags you 
know, my income at that time was very emall 
—Ho smail that I had seldom any ready-money 
to call my own—my annuity being almost in- 
variably foreetalled. Well, two days after 
Hawkesley’s departure the shares in which | 
we were interested fell rapidly; but I knew | 
through a confidential agent that this depres- 
sion was only momentary, and that in a week's 
Sue they would be at treble their present | 
value. 

“Now was the time to buy, and if I had had | 
any balance at my bankers { should unhesita- 
tingly have invested it. But I had none, and | 
the golden moments were slipping past. It 
Hawkesley had only been in England I knew 
be would have advanced me the money like a 
shot, but by the time he came back it would 
be too late. Then I bethought myself of the 
blank cheque, and my evil genius suggested 
that I should fill it in for five hundred pounds, 
and inveat that som in shares. never 
doubted that at the end of the week I should be 
able to repay it, and I trusted to Hawkesley's 
friendship to overlook the irregularity, if he 
ever discovered it. 

“I carried this idea into execution, pre- 
sented the cheque at Hawksley’s bank, got 
the money for it, and invested the five hundred 
pornds in shares which, asI anticipated, went 
up ina few days. In a week I cleared fifteen 
hundred, whereupon I went to the bank, and 
paid in the five hundred pounds to Hawksley’s 
account and tried to get my cheque baok. 

“Then I learned, for the firaé time, that 
such # proceeding was irregalar—the Bank 
absolutely refused to part with thecheque, It 
had cessed to be my property, they said, and 
it would be returned in due eourse fo its 
drawer, Sir Richard Hawksley. He was Sir 
Richard then, for his uncle was dead, and he 
had succeeded to the title. 

‘I was in despair, and determined to make a 
clean breast of the matter to him as soon as I 
eawhim, Unfortunately he did not return to 
England, for while in Rome he was taken ill 
with malarial fever, and was unable to be 
moved for some weeks. When convalescent, 
he went to Sicily, where he stayed for six 
monthg, 2nd then made up his mind to travel ; 
and! neyer saw him again until Jast weck. 


' oall forth this outburst. 





He haa been out of England for nearly five 





years, and I had ceased to think of the cheque, 
for I argued that ag I had paid in five handred 
pounds to hia accouns, he had probably never 
discovered the use I had maie of his name. 
I may mention that the shares I have spoken 
of finally went dowa, and we both loss 
every farthing we head invested. Bat that did 
not matter so much to him, as he had inherited 
large estates from his unele, Now, Eileen, do 
you see my position, That cheque has never 
been destroyed, and while it is in existence I 
am in his power!” 

If the story wag painfal for him to tell, i 
was donbly, trebly painful for Bileen to heer. 
Tothink that her father, herhandeome, courtly, 
highly-bred father, bad been guilty of a sin 
thas placed him og the level of a common 
criminal was, indged, a terrible disenchant- 
ment ! 

For awhile it stumned her. Her thoughts 
were in a chaos; @he was incapable either of 
speech or action. 


The ~—h.. panes of nad before he 
roceeded. Sora enough, he geshered 
| ay now truth was confessed, 


Shame had given plage to an urgent desire to 
eonvinee her of the pecessity of nos driving 
Big Richard to extremities. 

“I am in your bands now,” he went on, 


“and must degide my fate. 
bas fallen madly in love with and 
declares be will win you by fair means or 


He is a revengefal men, and if you refuse to 
merry bim—we must look for the worst! 
isan ugly word, is it not?” 

I¢ ‘was, indeed, an ugly word, and Lord 
Glenallen’s voice dropped to » whisper as he 
uitered it. As for Eileen, & shudder stirred 
her delicate frame from head to foot, A 
torger--her father ! 

“Oh, papa!” she moaned, “ it seems to me 
I shall never hold up my head again. Oh, the 
shame of it—the shame of it!" 

Her voice broke into a low wail, whereupon 
the Earl looked uncomfortable. So far as he 
was concerned, there was nothing specially 
bad in what he had done—nothing certainly to 
He had simply used 
his friend’s name for the sake of accommo- 
dation, but he had honestly paid the money 


| back, and the matter would never have been 


alluded to again but for this unfortunate 


| infatuation of Hawkeley’s. To Lord Gien- 


allen, the sin was nothing at ali—it was the 


| being found out that made it so bad. 


As # matter of fact the man was a gelfieh 
eg»tist, bat to his daughter he had ever been a 
king amonget men. 

*' Come, E:leen,’’ he said soothingly, as her 
sobs continued, ‘‘ don’t take it in this way. It 
is all right, No one save our three selves will 
ever know it if you will consent to marry 
Hawksley. I6¢ is only in the event of your 
refusal that he threasens to make it public.”’ 

And her refusal was a possibility at which 
Lord Glenallen had hardly glanced, Asin the 
naiure of thinga, she must marry somebody, 
it might as well be Sir Richard Hawksley as 
anyone else—so he reasoned. 

“I must have time—I must think it over be- 
fore I give a final decision,” said Eileen, 


feverishly. 

“Certainly, my dear. I am sure Sir 
Rishard will not object. Shall I tell bim you 
will give him your answer in two—three 
days?” 

“Yes, on Christmas Eve. Till then let me 
be free !'’ and without a glance at her father 
the young girl left the room, her heart torn in 
two with conflicjing emotions. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was Christmas Eve, and Liouel Pearhyn 
was seated in front of the fire, his head rest. 
ing on his hand, and his mind taking a 
retrospective view of the past. Christmas 
Eve—tive yeara ago this very night sinos the 
tragedy of his life was played out! 

His dogs lay sleeping at his feet, enjoying 





ed 
& weli-earned repose after @ day's tramp after 
the pheasants, and the room was fall of the 
deep, subdued glow of the ficelignt—for jg was 
between the lights, and as yet neither candies 
nor lamp had been pat on the table, The 
short December day was drawing to a clog: 
bas svill a fow bara of pale-yellow lingersd in 
the west, and from the lissie oburoh down in 
the valley there floated up the sweet oxdenogg 
of the Christmas balla, 

Baddenly the dogs atarted up, 
fariously, and is was not until Penrhyn had 
quieted them that he discovered the entranos 
of a stranger—a woman, wrapped in a large 
cloak, and with @ dark woollen shawl folded 
— her head so as to completely cover her 

‘ace. 

Penrhyn’s heart began to beat rather 
rapidly, and he advanced with eager Bteps to 
meet his visitor, who, after a hard glanoe 
round to make sure they were alone, threw off 
her wrappings, and came into the glow of the 
firelight. It was Mrs, Clifford. 

** You!" exclaimed Penrhyn, falling back a 
pace—and there was both surprise and dis. 
appointment in his tone, which she, however, 
Was $00 agitated to notice. 

Her face was very pale, but she looked 
superbly handsome in a close. fitting dark gown 
thas ontlined the beantifal carves of her figure, 
and was finished off at throat and wrists with 
bands of white linen. Nothing conld have been 
simpler than this dress, and yet nothing could 
nee Segue ber loveliness to greater advan. 


tage 

* Yes,” she said, in a low, choked voice, “it 
ia I. Have you no word to aay to me?” 

* What ean I say to you?” hoe responded, 
gently, bat with acurions sternness, It seema 
to me the time has gone by for saying any- 


ars 

“No,” she cried, vehemenily, ‘' i¢ hag not 
gone by. It is never too late for a wrong to be 
righted: and eurely the time has now come 
when I can speak—when the truth oan ke told, 
and your innocence proved?” ~ 

Penrhyn looked at her intently—more as if 
he were trying to probe the motives that 
prompted her speech than following out their 
consequencas, 

‘* Where bave you come from?” he asked, 
abruptly and irrelevantly, 

“From Penrhyn Cocrt, Have you noi 
heard that I am staying thera?” 

‘You forget," he reminded her, bitterly, 
‘*¢hat I have no intercourse with my neigh- 
bours, and therefore have no ohance of learn- 
ing who their visitors may be,”’ 

“No, Lionel, I do not forget. Ths remem- 
brance is seared on my conscience with a red- 
hot iron. Forget! great Heaven, have I not 
prayed for forgetfalness during all these 
years. Have nots all my efforts been an 
endeavocr to still the memory of my sin and 
your suffering!” 

Her voice broke into a deep wail, and she 
sank into a chair, resting her arms on the 
table, while her head drooped forward until 
it lay upon them, Sobs, eo fall of anguish 
that they seemed as if they must tear her in 
pieces, burst from her lips, and it was some 
minutes before the paroxyam cs!med sul. 
ficiently to allow her to regain any sors of 
self-control, P 

Penrhyn spoke no word either of pity oF 
blame. With his arms folded across his 
breast he stood watching her, his face a3 white 
and emotionless aa if it had been carved out of 
stone, and her eyes expressing only a sort of 
impereonal curiosity as to what she would eay 
nexé, 

Presently sho raised her head, the deep 
orimson fires of shame burning so hotly on her 
cheeka that they dried up the tears a8 they 


foil, Rising swiftly to her fest ahe came to bia, 


placing both her banda on hig arm, end look- 
ing up into his eyes with passionate appeal, : 

‘‘ Lionel, speak to rae. Tell me my conduc 
is not so vile in your eyes as it is in my OWD. 
Teil me I have not sinned pasé al! forgivene® 
Oa, epeak to me, only speak to me!" 6Be 
cried, wildly. 
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fle drew back from her touch as if if hurt 
hia, and hia brows contracted 2 little. 

“us T have never jadged you harshly,” he said, 

ei y measnred accents. “ Your 
eonduct has heen the conduct of expsdiancy. 
No gonbs many other women would haveacted 
exadtly the game,’ 

« That is poor consolation | 
piiterly. . 

«Tg io the beat I can give you. Sarely,” and 
there wad & sings of satire in hia voive, you 
would not come to me for consolation ?” 

“No,” she said, humbly, ‘‘ youare right, I 
can expect nothing from you but scorn and 
contempt; and yet—you loved me once, 
Lionel!” 

“Yes,” bis voic9 was low and deep, “I 
joved you once, and I proved my love. What 
more would you have?” 

She heard only the confession, not the mean- 
iog that lay beneath it. He had loved her 
ones; surely, then, he must love her still ! 

Her beauty had deepened with the years, her 
charm, 80 men told her, was greater. Why 
should not love, Once more, work her redemp- 
tion ? 

* Lionel!” she said, ina low, eager tremu- 
lous whisper, and she wreathed her white arms 
round his neck, while her face, lovely, flushed, 
and fuilof intensest feeling lay on hia shoulder, 
“Tam here thia evening to offer you restitu- 
tion, For years J have dreamt of this moment, 
and now it has come! Ah, Lionel! if you 
only knew how I love you—how every fibre in 





” 1 a 2.2 a 
she exclaimed, 


my body thrills with delight at the mere sense ! 


of being near you once more! Feel how my 
hears beats! I can hardly speak for its throbs ; 
and yet I have so much to say to you that it 
seems to me if must be years before it has all 
been uttered! I know I have been weak and 
sinfaul—that I have thought of my good name 
firs} and yours afterwards ; but through it all 
the hope has been with me that sometime I 
shonld be able to clear you. I never imagined 
my huaband could linger on as he did. For 
years he hag been suffering from a mortal 
disease, and the doctors all thought he musi 
have anconmbed to it longago, But now I 
am free, And oh, love! there are many years 
of happinesa in store for us yet!” 

She had poured forth her words in such a 
rapid, incoherent flood that Penrhyn was 
unable to stem their wild vehemence; and 
though he had endeavoured to free himself 
from her caresses, she was too excited and tco 
absorbed in her own emotione to observe this. 
Now, however, he unwound her arms from 
about his neck, and moved a little backward, 
ag do not quite understand your meaning. 
Explain yourself,’ he said, slowly. 

“T mewu shis ; that as acon as you like Jam 
willing to make a statement bafore any magis- 
tate that on the night of your uncle's dia- 
appearance you were with me; that it was I 
who left the Conrt clothed in Ambrose 
Penrhyn’s hat and greatcoat, and that you 
escorted me aa far as the plantation in which 
is the Black Nan's Pool; that your refasal to 
give any explanation with regard to your 
movements on shat Christmas Eve was due to 
your desire to shield my reputation, In a word, 
that you have sacrificed yourself for my sake!” 

Her eyes glowed like two stars, her breast 
heaved, the coarlet of excitement flamed in her 
oheeks. §Splendidly, imperially handsome she 
looked, and yet Penrhyn’s eyes dwelt on her 
face with aa utter absence of any feeling save 
disgusé, and perhaps a little cariosity. 

“ And then?” he aaid, quietly, 

“ Then we will go away, we two, to the land 
of blae skies and soft airs—Italy. I am rich, 
Lionel—rich enough to gratify the most extra- 
Vegans wishes, and all I have is yours. The 
fature shull redeem the past, and in iss happi- 
ness we will both forges the wrongs the crastiy 
of fate has wrought ! ” 

Again she advanced nearer to him ; then she 
stddeniy checked herself, and put her hand to 
her brow, with a haif-bewildered movement. 

Tae logs on tha fire had fallen in, and a 
bright flame feaps up from them, shining fall 


- 


on Penrhyn’s face, which up to now had been 
in shadow. 

“Lionel!” she exclaimed, in a hoarse 
whisper, and shrinking back. ‘Why do you 
look at melike that? What is the meaning of 
that strange expression in your eyes ? You are 
unlike yourself!" 

* Unlike the Lionel Penrhyn yeu used to 
know, perhaps,” he returned cynically, inter- 
rapting her, “And can you wonder at it? 
Five years of shame and hamiliation, of inanlé 
and contumely, of solitude and bitter loneli- 
ness, do nos pass without leaving their mark 
on &® man; and I am, indeed, a different being 
from the reckless spendthrift whom you were 
pleased to honour with your affection in those 
bygone days. I was nos much more than a 
boy then, in spite of my four-and-twenty years, 
and it is no marvel that I should have 
succumbed to your fascinations, married 
woman as you were, Bat I should never have 
dreamed of telling you of my infatnation if 
you had not wormed the seoret from me hy 
your arts; and even then, as you know, [ fled 
from you, because I felt that in your presence 
there wasdanger. Yes, looking back from the 
vantage ground of my sombre manhood to 
those days of my hot youth, I can absolve 
myself of blame, and it ia well for me that it 
is s0, Bateven if I had loved you with all 
the passion of which I am capable, do you 
think that my love would have stood the test 
of these five miserable years?”’ 

He turned upon her fiercely, his eyes light- 
ing up into passionate anger, A minnie later, 
and he controlied himeelf sufficiently to re- 
sume his former quiet manner, 

** Mind, I do nos blame you. Aa I said before, 
mavy women, perhaps nine out of ten, would 
have kept silence as you have kept silence, but 
the tenth——" He paused, and his voice 
softened, 

He was thinking of one woman, swesi, 
tender, and noble, who would have come 
boldly forward and avowed the truth, let the 
consequences to herself be what they might. 

‘The tenth wonld never have placed her- 
self in sacha position as I placed myself!” 
put in Eleanor, in low, vibrating tones. ‘ Yes, 
I understand you, and I see now the fatal 
error I have made, You care for me nolonger. 
Some other woman has taken my place!” 

He did nos anawer, and there was silence in 
the room—a silence so intense that the light 
falling of the ash on the hearth could be heard 
quite distinctly. He had not changed his 
attitude, and his face was once more cold and 
impassive, as it had been at the beginning of 
the intervicw. Hers, on the other hand, was 
working with a strange mingling of emotions— 
wounded pride, love, hatred, remorse, and one 
more that dominated all—jealousy. 

For the first time in her life her beanty 
availed her nothing, and she knewit, Hitherto 
she had used the power it gave her as & 
queen uses her sceptre, and she had grown to 
overrate its strength. 

Men had bowed down before it, and laid 
their love at her feet, and she had arrogantly 
supposed it to be invincible, Never once had 
it occurred to her that the only man in the 
world for whom, in her selfish fashion, she had 
really cared, would throw aside the chains that 
she had woven round him, when the strain 
demanded of him had proved too great. That 
she had wronged him she knew; but she had 
imagined he would accept a tardy compensa- 
tion whenever it pleased her to offer it. In her 
wild rage she would not even acknowledge that 
justice had been meted ont to her. 

“‘ 1¢ is not that my sin has been so great, bat 
that your fancy has tired of me!) she cried, 
with more than a woman’s unreason, ‘ Fool 
that 1 have been to think that a man’s love 
could outlive five long years. You love another, 
and it is for her sake you have put this humi- 
listion upon me. Who is she, tell me!" and 
she stamped her foot on the floor. “I have 
& right to know!” 

“Is is a right I ‘do not acknowledge,” he 
answered, with a quietude that contrasted 





very markedly witn her wrath, Then he 





added, a trifle wearily, ‘‘ Don’t you think it 
is time this interview came toanend? We 
have said all itis neceszary to say; end re- 
member it is getting late—tov late for a lady of 
your position to be out alone.” 

“Do you meen that fora taont? Ts ié in- 
tended to remind me of what took place this 
pight five years ago?" she askec, with a 
certain mocking fierceness, intended to bide 
her pain. Then she burat into tears, ‘ And 
I have been waiting for Christmas Eve be- 
oause I had some superstitious idea that on 
this anniversary I should be best abies to offer 
you a fitting reparation for your wrongs!” 

In spite of everything Penrhyn conid hardly 
forbear a smile at the overweening vanity of 
the woman, For five years she had keps silence 
because she feared to lose wealth and position, 
and he knew that so long as her husband had 
lived so long would her tongue have been 
cealed. Even now she had let four months 
pass away before seeking him ; andthe reason 
of thia was that she had been waiting for 
certain legal formalities which would place her 
late husband's fortane absolutely in her 
possession. Surely never was a woman with 
such opposing attributes—passion and selfish- 
neas, impulse and calculation, with a reckless 
love of pleasure, and an equally reckless dis- 
regard of other’s pain ! 

He did not make any remark, but drew out 
his watch and looked at thetime. With it he 
inadvertently drew something else—a woman’s 
glove, whioh fell on the rag at his feet. 

Before he could stoop to pick it up it was in 
Mra. Clifford’s possession. Quiokas lightning 
she had noticed and seized it, and now she 
knelé down in front of the fire, in order to 
examine it better. 

It wae a tiny grey, kid glove, with a faint 
odour of violets hanging about it—a glove that 
Hileen had worn under her thick ones on the 
afternoon of her accident, and which she had 
left behind in the agitation of her departure. 

A warm flash spread itself over Peorhyn’'s 
face at the widow's action, but he let her fiaish 
her examinationin silence, Indeed, this was 
the only course open to him. 

‘“ This glove belongs to Lady Hileen Stuart," 
said Mrs, Clifford, at length, and very slowly. 
‘* So it is she who is the fortunate possessor of 
your affections, I congratulate you! ''—and 
she burst into a mooking laugh a3 she rose, 
and, throwing the glove at her feet, put her 
heel upon it, ‘‘ I fear, however, that your love 
ia misplaced, for its object will most assuredly 
never be more than a stranger to you.” 

‘* I expect nothing else,” he told ber com- 
posedly. ‘I need hardly remind you that it ia 
most unlikely that the barrier which prevents 
me from seeking any woman as my wife will 
ever be swept away.” 

“It will never, at least, be swept away by 
me!” shes exclaimed, vindictively. ‘‘ As for 
Lady Eileen, she is going to marry Sir 
Richard Hawksley—the engagement will be 
publicly announced next week, Aud now I 
will leave you!” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Yes, Mrs. Clifford had spoken the truth. 
Eileen had yielded to the necessity of the 
situation, and promised to become the bride 
of Sir Richard Hawksley. 

The Baronet professed himself the happiest 
of men, and as he pressed a kiss on the fair 
young brow promised that the devotion of a 
lifetime should repay her for her consent. 
Bileen shiveringly drew back, and her cheeks 
grew very white under the caress. T'ry as she 
would, she could not overcome the feeling of 
loathing that the touch of his lips brought 
with i. 

She was very quiet at dinner that night—a 
great conirast to Mra, Clifford, who seemed 
in the highest possible spirits, and whose 
cheeks were ablaze with excitement. LHileen 
wondered why the widow watched her so in- 
tently, and once she surprised a look in Mre. 
Clifford’s eyes that absolutely etartled her. 
It looked like hatred ! 
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She was zlad to get away from the light and 
colour and gaiety of the dining-room to the 
comparative quiet of the drawing-room, where 
the lamps were carefully shaded, and where 
she could count on a quiet haif-hour to herself, 
for Lady Rosamund usually went to sleep, and 
Mrs. Clifford generally occupied herself with 
® novel, r 

On this special evening, however, the fair 
widow went straight to her own room; and 
Bileen, unable to settle down to anything, 
wandered aimlessly about from one table to 
another, much to the annoyance of Lady 
Rosamund, who wanted to compose herself for 
her doze. 

‘‘Dear me!” she exclaimed, pettishly at 
last. ‘“ How restless youare, Eileen! What is 
the matter with you to-night?’ 

The young girl tried to laugh, and Lady 
Rosamund was too sleepy to notice what a 
poor attempt at merriment it was. 

‘‘Yes, I am restless,’ ehe confessed. “I 
think the reason is that I have not had a walk 
to-day, and the only care for me is fresh air. 
I must run ont on the terrace for five minutes, 
I think.”’ 

“ Do, my dear!" sleepily ; ‘‘ but be sure to 
put a warm cloak on. It is very cold.” 

Lady Rosamund was right. It was, indeed, 
very cold—a clear, frosty night, with the stars 
shining like jewels in the purple depths of the 
sky, and a full moon shedding her silver 
radianve on the silent earth. 

How lovely the lawns and park, and distant 
woods looked in that cold white sheen, And 
the Court itself, with its picturesque ivy- 
covered front, gained a fresh beauty from the 
night’s sweet alchemy. 

The youug girl went to the end of the 
terrace, and then paused in the shadow of a 
small door that gave access 10 the west tower, 
and listened to the Christmas bella ringing up 
from the valley. 

‘*Peace on earth, goodwill toward men!” 
Yes, that was what they said, but she thought 
bitterly what = mockery it was, 80 far as she 
was concerned. For her their message meant 
neither peace nor goodwill. Rather was it a 
knell for the death of all her brightest hopes, 
the shattering of her girlhood’s sweetest 
dreams. 

She had promised to marry Sir Richard, 
but she did not deceive herself in thinking 
that the years would bring her consolation. 
She knew she had said good-bye to happiness. 

“* Lady Eileen |” 

The words were spoken in so low a tone as 
hardly to rise above a whisper, but she felt 
at once who had breathed them; and she 
turned swiftly in the direction from whence 
they came, the lovely red surging into her 
cheeks, and her eyes growing lustrous as the 
stare above her head. 

In an angle of the tower Penrhyn was 
standing, wrapped in » fur-lined coat, and in 
the act of raising his cap from his dark brown 
curls. His eyes were curiously sad, but they 
had entirely lost the bitter cynicism that she 
had noticed there when she first saw him. 

“Have I startled you?’ he cried, con- 
tritely. ‘‘ Forgive me!” for as he took her 
hand in his he could feel how she trembled. 
“Are you cold?’’ he added with tender 
anxiety. 

“No,” she answered, partially recovering 
her self-possession. ‘' Bat I was surprised to 
gee you.” 

‘*Natarally. Indeed, as a matter of fact, I 
am surprised to find myself here, and probably 
your father would think I had no right within 
his gates. Bat something stronger than my- 
self drew me. I had an instinctive certainty 
that I should see you." 

Eileen made no reply, He was still holding 
her hand, and she, after one feeble effort to 
withdraw it, let it remain in his clasp. Her 
heart was beating in quick throbs of intense 
excitement; the blood coursed through her 
veins like a ranning stream of qaicksilver, and 
her breatb came quickly and unevenly through 
her parted lips, In the exaltation of the 
moment she forgot Hawksley. She forgot the 





sorrow and shame of her father’s confession. 
Every other consideration seemed merged in 
the mere delight of being with the man she 
loved. 

Yes; to her heart she had already confesaed 
it. Penrhyn was the one love of her life. 

‘‘T have heard news this afternoon that has 
stirred my soul to its inmost depths,” went on 
Lionel, hastily, ‘‘and I could not rest until 
your own lips had confirmed it. Eileen,” he 
forgot the formal “lady,” “ is it true that you 
are going to marry Sir Richard Hawksley?" 

*' Yes,” she said, with a sob in her voice; ‘it 
is true.” 

Something that seemed like a groan burat 
from Penrbyn's lips, but his grasp on her 
hand tightened. 

*' Bat you do not love him!” he exclaimed, 
with repressed vehemence. ‘“ Remember, I 
saw you together but two short days ago, and 
then, if you had any feeling for him save indif- 
ference, it was dislike! Ob, Eileen, what does 
this mean? ”’ 

‘‘T cannot tell you!” she said, wildly. 
‘*Oh, les me go. Ask me no questions. Only 
believe that nothiog you can say—nothing you 
can do—will help me! I muet marry him,” 
desperately, and with an effort to free herself 
from hia hold. 

Penrhyn loosed her hand, and his eager 
eyes scanned her face as if, despite herself, he 
would read her seoret. Tnen he sighed 
heavily. 

‘Alas! he said, “I cannot help you. 
Heaven knows how willingly I would lay 
down my lifes to do you service ; but there is a 
secret here, and I have no right to try and 
fathom it. Only, Eileen, remember this,” his 
voice grew even more earnestly impressive, 
‘if ever a time should come when I can aid 
you—if you want a friend or a helpe~—send 
to me; and though I may be thousands of 
miles away, yet as swiftly as steam can bring 
me I will come to you!” 

It was no idle promise, but a vow that 
would be kept in spite of all the world, should 
she ever exact its fulfilment. 

‘Thank you!" she said, faintly. A minute 
later, and she added with =— apprehensive- 
nese, ‘‘ But you are not going away ?”’ 

‘* Yes, think so, I have stayed here all 
these years, hoping against hope that the 
secret of my unole’s disappearance would be 
discovered, but now my last shred of faith has 
abandoned me. I kept Penrhyn Court as long 
as I could, because I had an idea that the 
solution of the mystery must be found within 
ita waile, but at last poverty forced me to 
sell it.” 

* Poverty!" she repeated, ‘but I thought 
jour uncle was rich?” 

‘*Other people thought so too, but it was a 
mistake. He left nothing but the estate 
behind him, and that had a very old standing 
mortgage upon it. When I sold it to your 
father it was because I had no alternative, 
and the Dower House is now the only bit of 
my ancestral property that I can call my 
own.” 

Neither spoke for a few minutes, Then 
Eileen said tremulously,— 

‘* Have you never formed any theory regard- 
ing your uncle's fate?” 

‘Never one that seemed feasible. It is 
possible he was murdered for the sake of the 
money that had been paid him on the even- 
ing of his death; but, so far as we know, no 
one was aware of the transaction except the 
solicitor—and he, of course, was above suspi- 
cion. Oar old butler, Willis, had been in the 
family for nearly forty years. He is dead now, 
but I would as soon suspect myself as his 
memory. 

‘Of course, it is possible that my uncle 
walked in his sleep; bat if an accident had 
befallen him in that condition his body would 
have been found. Beeides, there would have 
been traces of hia footsteps in the snow. 
Every corner of the Court, every inch of the 
ground, was searched, not only at the time, 
but by me afterwards for two years. I never 





let a day pass without making an effort to} 


discover his hiding-place ; then I gaveit up in 
despair. {+ is possible even yet that time 
may unravel the mystery, bat is not probable 
Every month that passes renderg it lese 
likely.” 

‘* When do you think of going away?” 
asked, falteringly, as he ountel” 7?” the 

*‘As soon as I can get things straight—in 
abont a month or five weeks. I shalj go out 
to the backwoods of America,”’ 

“And begin a new life?"’ choking baok the 
tears that cume welling up into her eyes, 

*‘ Hardly that! The memories of the old ono 
will be too strong for me. Bat they are not. 
all sad memories,” he added, smiling down 
into the moonJit loveliness of her face, 
‘‘There is one 80 sweet and tender that it 
almost outweighs the rest. Do you know what. 
it is, Eileen?” 

“No,” in an unsteady whisper, 

‘Then I willtell you. It is yourself! Ah, 
love!” he cried, with sudden passion, “let moe. 
speak out what ia in my heart! I know I 
have no right to say these words to you— 
unless, indeed, it ba the divine right that love 
gives; bat this maybe the last time we shall 
ever meet on earth, and gurely I do you no 
wrong to let yon know the truth! For I love. 
you, Eileen—not as men in your world love, 
lightly, carelessly; bat with the one gregt 
passion of a lonely life, 

‘You came to me like a star to a ship. 
wrecked mariner, a beacon of hope in a wide. 
waste of waters, and I feel that such a love as 
mine must compel a retarn! Yes, darling!” 
his arms were round her now, and her head 
lay on his breast. ‘‘I know that if fate had 
been kinder you would have come to me, and 
our lives might, indeed, have been blended in 
one. Pat your arma round my neck, and kiss 
me, Eileen, for the first and last time!” 

Pale ani trembling, but thrilling in every 
nerve with a sweet, fierce pain, she obeyed 
him. For a moment her lips lay on his—one 
wild, rapturous, passionate moment that yet 
embraced an eternity of bliss. 

Tae years might bring oblivion of oe 
things. Grey hairs would surely come, 
old age bring its own indifference, but the joy 
of that kiss would live. Ay! live until the 
grave claimed them for its own! 

And so in the sad, sweet moonshine they 
said good-bye; and the Christmas bella rang 
on, heedless alike of weal or woe, a merry, 
maddening peal— 

* Peace on earth, goodwill toward men ft” 





CHAPTER VITI. 


Cueistuss Day dawned with a blue a, 
and a olear, froaty brilliance that made it 
something tobe remembered. The sun shone 
out, pale it is true, but none the less welcome 
on that account. 

Myriads of frost jewels gleamed on the treee, 
and the cobwebs on the shrabs had been 
transmuted into the most lovely, fairylike net- 
work it is possible to imagine. 

Under foot the earth was hard and orisp te 
the tread, and all the windows were decora 
with delicate icework patterne, as beautifal ar 
they were evanescent. 

I¢ so chanced that the only two of the Court 
household who went to church were Lady 
Eileen and Mrs. Ctifford. Captain Hanson 
and his wife were Roman Catholics, and 
driven over earlier in the morning to the 
Catholic chapel at W——, a distance of five 
miles, while the Earl and his two other guests 
announced their intention of taking advantage 
of the fineness of the day, and having slong 
walk. 

“So we shall be dependent on each other 
for society, Lady Eileen,’ observed the widow, 
drawing her rich fars more closely about ber 
as she and her young hostess stood in the hall, 
ready for departare. “I really think you 
ought to call Sir Richard to account for 
deserting you in such a cavalier fashion ! 

“You would, of course, prefer driving to 
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church?” seked Eileen, ignoring the insinua- 


mr Oo the contrary. I should much prefer 
walking both there and back, if you don’s mind. 
The distance is nos more than & mile, is 
«About a mile and & quarter I should 
think,” eaid the young girl, who was by no 
means auxious for @ téte-d-téte with Mrs, 

Glifford. ; 
Perhaps Eleanore was aware of this, but she 
had reasons of her own for not wishing Eileen 
In order 0 reach the 


to go to church alone. 
church she would have to pass the Dower 


House, and there was always the chance of 
her meeting Penrhyn, and this the widow was 
i apxious to prevent. . 

Mrs. Cliffora’s heart was still sore with 
wounded pride and jealousy ; and her feelings 
towards Lileen, whom she regarded as her 
val, were certainly not to be described as 
amiable, The two women had never really 
liked each other, and now they were distinctly 
antagonistic. 

Bileen was very pale this morning, and 
there were deep circles round her eyes that 
told of a restless night. As & matter of fact 
she had been too agitated and overwrought to 
sleep—the natural result of all the mental 
strain she had gone through. 

The walk to church was a very silent one— 
along the hard, high road, and under leafless 
trees, on whose’ branches the white frost rime 
glistened. 

The Dower House looked quiet and deserted 
as usual, and after passing it the church was 
soon reached. 

All through the service Eileen was possessed 
with the same feeling of expectancy that had 
been upon her since she paid farewell to 
Penrhyn the night before. The service calmed 
her, however, breathing as it did the spirit of 
those ‘glad tidings of great joy” that the 
angel voices had sung on the hills of Bethlehem 
60 many years ago, When she came out of 
the holly-wreathed porch there was & strange 
look of peace on her face that had not been 
there when she entered. 

“How goody good you look!” exclaimed 
Mra. Clifford, with a hardly disguised sneer. 
“You might sit to a painter as & model for 
some saintly nun.” 

“Might I?" the young girl responded, 
smiling faintly. “T am afraid I have small 
claims to the character."’ 

; “ By the way,” said the widow, capriciously, 
‘why should we not go home through the 
plantation, instead of by the road, and see if 
— Nun ia still visible above her 

Eileen grow rather pale, and murmured 
some excuse to the effect that it was a longer 
way — ; 

“Nothing of the sort!" res onded Mrs. 
Clifford, briskly. ‘I know of 7 ehort cut 
through the plantation to the Court that takes 
you there in a little more than half the time 
the road does.” 

Eileen flashed a sharp glance at her. She 

not forgotten Mrs, Clifford’s denial of 
ever having been at the Court before her 
present visit, nor her insinuations of Penrhyn 
having once admired. her. 
, That he was now perfectly heartwhole, so 
ar as the widow was concerned, she knew 
qvite well’; but strange doubts had occasionally 
— her mind regarding Mrs Ciifford’s 
ormer relations with him—not doubts of him, 
bat of her. 

“Very well, she said, quietly. ‘‘ If you like 
We will go home by the Nan’s Pool.” 
8B Accordingly they entered the plantation a 
ttle way above the Dower House, and pro- 
meted in an almost complete silence until 
hey came to the Pool. Is did not look quite 
-y dark and ghostly as on the first ccoasion 

ileen had seen it; bat the waters, owing to 
the long-continued absence of rain, had failen 
sili lower, and nos only the figure of the Nun 
was visible, bus algo the ledge of rocken which 
the stood, A few roughly-hewn steps led from 
the margin of the pool down to thieledge. Aga 
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rule, they were covered with water, but now 
they were perfectly dry, the water being fally 
a foot below the ledge itself. 

“Why, we oan get up to the Nan, and 
examine her!" exclaimed Mrs. Clifford, 
eagerly snatching at any trifle that promised 
excitement; and, gathering her skirts closely 
about her, she advanced carefully along the 
ledge, until she touched the statue. 

Eileen, after a moment's hesitation, followed 
her, and now she was almost ready to laugh 
when she thonght of her fright the firat time 
she saw the Nan; for by daylight, and on 
closer inspection, she proved to be an exceed- 
ingly commonplace effigy, without the small- 
est claims to artistic merit, and not even awe- 
inspiring. Distance had, indeed, lent an en- 
chantment to the view. 

A sudden exclamation from Mrs. Clifford 
startled her. 

“What ia it?” she asked, trying to peer 
over the widow’s shoulder. 

“ Why, there are steps at the back of the 
Nun, leading upwards. Depend upon it, there 
isa hiding-place inside— perhaps the resort of 
poachers—and the Nun was put here to frighten 

pleaway. Why, it is like one of Sir Walter 
Scott's romances |” 

Ashe finishedspeaking, Mrs. Clifford tarned 
her head, and her eyes met Hileen’s. The 
same idea flashed simultaneously through both 
brains. It was hardly an idea indeed, but & 
dim possibility of one. 

“We will go up the steps, and see where 
they lead to,” Eileen said, quietly, but with 
a fixed determination in her voice. 

“Nonsense! It may not be safe. Besides, 
think what a mess our clothes will get in!” 

“J don’t mind that, bat you can return if 
you like, and I will go on alone.” 

Eleanore hesitated a moment. To do her 
justice,there was nothing of physical cowardice 
about her, and her suggestion had been made 
simply with the view of keeping Eileen back. 
The young girl’s manner assured her that 
there was no chance of doing this, so she 
made no further objections, but mounted the 
steps—which it must be understood were in 
the rock itself, and 80 completely concealed 
by the Nan’s figure that there was no possibi- 
lity of their being seen from the banks. 

Tae hiding-place, if hiding. lace it were, 
had been most carefally planned, for not once 
in twenty years did the water fall low enough 
to reveal the ledge, and in order to get to the 
steps it would be necessary to swim across 
from the bank. 

The steps were jact wide enough for one 
person to mount, and, while leading upward, 
they also led towards the middle of the rock, 
which, as has already been explained, rose at 
the head of the pool. 

Eileen’s heart was beating high with 
excitement. The vague idea had taken shape 
now, and was urging her onward with such 
eagerness that she could hardly wait for the 
widow to lead the way. 

At last Mrs, Clifford stood on level ground, 
but it was 80 dark that it was quite impossible 
to see even her band before her. 

‘We must return,” she said, decidedly. 
“It would not be safe to advance another 

« Wait a moment!" oried Eileen, fambling 
in her dress. ‘I have some matches. Papa 
lent me his fusee case this morning to seal & 
letter, and I forgot to give it back to him.” 

As she spoke she strack & couple of wax 
lights, and held them above her head. By the 
faint illumination the two women were enabled 
to see that they stood in @ cavern some twelve 
feet equare, from the root of which long 
stalactites were pending. Opposite to them 
was a door apparently mad 


was closed. 
‘+ We must go on!" oried Hileen, feverishly, 


pressing forward, and she pushed her com- 
panion on one side, while she struck another 
match, which guided her to the door. 

To open it was an easy enough tack, and 
Eileen accomplished it by simply pressing & 
gmall round diso, which evidently oomrmuni- 


e of iron, but it | 


' had been wrenched away, 





cated with a spring, for the door slowly 
revolved on unseen hinges, and another and 
apparently larger cavern was revealed. 

“ You had better hold this open while I go 
in,” the young girl said to Mrs. Clifford, snd 
the latter came forward somewhat unwillingly, 
and stood within the second cavern, her 
shoulder pressed against the door to prevent 
its closing. 

“I think you are very unwise to gocn,"’ she 
observed uneasily. ‘ For myself, 1 absolutely 
decline to advance another step. Heaven 
only knows what may happen to us! I was 
very foolish to come 60 ie.” ° 

“Nonsense!” exolaimed Eileen. ‘“« What 
harm can happen to as? We oan go back 
any moment we like, and there is no danger 
of the water rising and outting off our retreat. 
Why, this is quite an adventure!" 

An adventure indeed it was, bat if it had 
been only that, it is very possible Hileen 
would not have found courage to continue. 
feeling had taken possession of her that the 
hand of Providence was guiding her, eni up 
to now she had not experienced the faintest 
shadow of fear, although the situation was 
not without ita uncertainty. 

“How lucky that papa had a pretty good 
supply of vestas in his case 1" she exclaimed, 
with an attempt at lightness. “ I shall strike 
three at once this time.” 

She did so, and again held them above her 
head. A second later, and # scream burst 
from her lips—a ecream of such shrill horror 
that Mrs. Clifford involuntarily started for- 
ward, fearing she had fallen, and groping 
about in the dark to find her. 

At the same moment the door fell to with a 
hollow clang, but this neither of the women 
noticed. Hileen had caught hold of the 
widow, and clung to her with frantic vehem- 
ence, too unnerved by the shock she had had 
even to speak. 

« What is it, Eileen? What bas frightened 
you?” demanded Eleanore, soothing her as 
best she could, and really anxious on her 
account—for the girl was trembling in every 
limb, and seemed absolutely beside herself 
with terror. 

« Let as get out direotly !” she exclaimed, 
when at last some portion of calmness came 
back to her. ‘As soon as we are outside I 
will tell you what I saw. But, for Heaven's 
sake, do not leave me!” 

«OF course I will not leave you. How can 
you imagine me 60 heartless! But give me the 
fugee case, and let me strike a light. The 
door has fallen to, and I must see to open it.” 

She took the case from the girl's shaking 
fingers, and the faint light of the vesta flared 
up against the red rast of the door. Bat there 
was no handle visible, though the place where 
one had been was clearly indicated. 

‘Do you know, Iam afraid the handle has 
broken off,” said Mrs. Clifford, presently, after 
lighting one or two more matches; and her 
voice was @ little unsteady as she spoke, 
though, to do her justice, she tried to compose 
is in order not to alarm her companion 
unnecessarily. ‘' We must light five or six 
matches together so a8 to be able to see better 
—or rather,” she added, as & prudent after- 
thought, ‘ we will not waste the matches, ag 
we may want them. I will tear some leaves 
out of my prayer-book, and set fire to them.” 

She did so, but the result was the same. 
Evidently the handle, at some previous time, 

and had never been 
replaced. The machinery of the lock was 
all right, as had been evinced by the epring 
oxtside acting; but this did not help them in 
the least. 

Mrs. Clifford’s face blanched to a deadly 
whiteness ; although, as & matter of fact, she 
was more courageous than most women. 
Strangely enough in this crisis of personal 
danger, all her best qualities came to the fore. 

* Pall yourself together, Eileen, and face the 
situation bravely,” she said, giving the girl 
little shake. “ Isis not a pleasant one, My 
dear, for I am afraid the door is closed, and 
there is small chance of our being able to opea 
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it; but we must try our best, all the same. As 
far as I can make cut, the lock was one that, 
from this side, had to be pulled back, though 
it answered to the spring on the other; bat 
now that the handle is off we have nothing to 
work with. Do you understand?” 

‘Yon mean we are locked in?” exclaimed 
the girl, raising her head from where she had 
hidden it on Mrs. Clifford's shoulder. 

** Yeo, that is jast what has happened. But 
don’t dewpair; we may be able to devise some 
means of getting out even yet. I think, how- 
ever, you had better tell mé what frightened 
you, and made you scream,” 

‘Ts was the body of an old man lying on 
the floor of the cavern!” was the startling 
answer, given in a tremulous whisper. 

Brave as she was, Mrs. Ciifford could not 
repress a cold shudder. To feel that you are 
locked in with a dead man, and in utter dark- 
ness, ia rather calculated to try the strongest 
feminine nerves; and it was a minute or two 
before the beautifal widow could control her 
voice svfficiently to speak. Then eho said,— 

“ An old man, did you say? I must bs old 
Ambrose Penrhyn!"’ 

The same thought had occurred to Eileen, 
bat had been driven away by her fright. 
Whether it was Ambrose Penrhyn or not, the 
body presented & most gruesome spectacle, 
and the girl’s nerve had given way before it, 

The widow was eilent for a little while. She 
was the very reverse of superstitions, and yet, 
for just a minute, a superstitious dread chilled 
her veins. Was it Nemesis that had guided 
her here? 

‘* Well,” she said, presently, ‘‘ you have seen 
no more than you expected. When you 
insisted on entering the cavern I could tell 
what was in your mind. You thought it 
possible that you had discovered the secret of 
old Penrbhyn’s disappearances.” 

Bileen attempted no denial, for this was, 
indeed, a fact. With a very great effort she 
mastered her dread, and both women set them. 
selves seriously to the task of trying to find 
out some way of extricating themselves from 
their terrible position. 

First of all, it was necessary to cet a good 
light, so that they might examine the cavern, 
and as ® preliminary to thia Mrs. Clifford 
threw her bonnet and handkerchief on the 
floor, and then carefully cet fire to them. 

When she had assured herself that there 
was nothing near that could by any possibility 
ignite, she left Eileen to feed the flames with 
the leaves of the two prayer-books, while she 
herself made a tour of investigation, not with- 
out considerable qualms as she approached 
the spot where the body was. 

It lay near the farther end of the cavern— 
which was considerably larger than the first 
they had entered—and waa that of a small, 
spare man of about fifty-five years of age, 
wrapped in a fur-lined dressing-gown. 

By his side wasa equare box that looked 
like @ cash-box, a lantern -with the candle 
burnt out, and @ piece of paper, with a pencil 
lying across it. 

Mrs. Clifford took thia piece of paper to the 
fireand read aloud the words traced upon it, 
thinking they might give a clue to guide her 
to the exit of the onva, They were quaver- 
ingly and badly written; bat, for all that, 
were perfectly legible. 

“J, Ambrose Penrhyn, am stricken with 
mye gos in my left side, and cannot move. 

n all haman probability I shall die here, and 
it may be years before my body is dizoovered— 
perhaps it never willbe. But if it is, I enjoin 
upon whoever may find my bones to Jay them 
by the side of my dear wife in Penrhyn 
churchyard.” 

“*And so,” said Mre, Clifford, drawing a 
deep breath, “ this is the key to the mystery. 
Ambrose Penrhyn was a miser, and this cavern 
was his treasure-house. On Christmas-Eve, 
five years ago, he came here to add the five 
thoussnd pounds he bad received that evening 
to the reat of his riohes, and paralysis over- 
took him. Here he has lain ever since.” 

“ Thank Heaven, he ie found at last!” mur- 





mured Eileen, forgetting for the moment that, 
after all, the world might never be the wiser 
for the discovery. 

Mrs. Olifford did not remind her of this 
possibility—indeed, the moments were too 
precious to be wasted in speculation ; and, 
perhaps, the sense of their peril had impressed 
itself more upon her than upon Eileen. 

She looked about the cavern in the hope of 
finding something with which she could try 
to force back the bolé of the door; but 
nothing, not even a rusty nail, was visible. 

Then she searched the pockets of the dead 
man. It was a gruesome task, and only stern 
necessity could have forced her to it ; but the 
result was the same. They contained nothing 
but the pocket-book, from which the sheet of 
paper had been torn. , 

**Ob, if we had but some candles with ua!" 
she exclaimed, pausing a moment to consider 
what had better be done. ‘It is no good 
staying here. To foroe thedoor without proper 
instruments is a physioal impossibility, and 
we might ory till this time next week withont 
any chance of onr cries being heard. We must 
see if we cannot find another outlet!" 

There must be one somewhere,” retarned 
Eileen, with conviction; ‘‘and, probably, it 
leads to Penrhyn Court.” 

“* Why do you think so? ” 

* Because this is probably one of those sub- 
terranean passages that wore so often made in 
the middle ages for the sake of escape in case 
of attack. The Court is, as you know, 4 very 
old house, and I belicve it was built on the site 
of an Abbey that was done away with at the 
Reformation. Besides, old Mr. Penrhyn could 
hardly have used this cavern for a hiding- 
place if it were not easily accessible from the 
house,”’ 

“True,” murmured Eleanore, thonghtfally, 
“T have always fancied that he must have met 
his death in some such manner as this; but 
my idea was thatthe West Tower held the 
secret. Well, we must look for some pieces 
of wood as we go on to serve as torches, and 
then see if we can't discover this other exit.” 

Happily they found a stick lying a little 
distance away from Ambrose Penrhyn's 
body—doubtloss, the veryone he had brought 
with him ; and this, with some difficulty, they 
contrived to keep alight while they purened 
their investigation. 

Yes, there was an exit to the cave—an iron 
door, similar to the one on the other side, and 
with & rusty key stillin the lock. Mindful of 
their former experiences they propped this 
door open, and then proceeded along the pas- 
sage to which it gave accses—a low, bricked, 
arched footway, jast high enough for them to 
walk without stooping. 

How far this passage extended they could 
hardly guess. To them it reemed interminable, 
but, in reality, it was only about half a-mite 


ong. 

At last it ended, and they were confronted 
with what looked like a heap of old bricks, 
mortar, and other rabbieh. 

Whatever it might be, however, it was impene- 
trable, and the two women’s faces grew even 
whiter and more despairing as the awful con- 
viction forced itself upon them that all cacape 
was cut off ! 





CHAPTER IX. 

Svurety such a Christmas Day was never 
before spent ! 

For some time the two tried to console each 
other with the hope that a search would be 
made for them directly they were missed, and 
that their hiding-place would be discovered, 
But each knew how slender such a chance 
must be. Had not Ambrose Penrhyn Jain 
thers for five years without being found, and 
was it likely that their fate would be different 
to bis? 

Backwards and forwards they went—firat 
trying to scraps through the loose rabbish 
that closed up the entrance to the tannel, then 
back to the cavern, endes.vouring to find some 
way of forcing open the door—both efforts 








ane 
equally vain, and rendered all the more hope. 
leas by their lack of light. Now all their 
matches were spent, and they were olose 
together in the cave, holding each other's 
hands, and making pitifol efforts not to 
succumb entirely to despair. 

“I wonder what the time is?" said Eileen, 
with a feverish attempt to break the silence 
that bad fallen upon them, 

‘**I¢ must be evening—nine o’clook, I should 
think. It is quite eight or nine hours sings 
we first came in here." 

‘And it is my fault that we are here at. 
at all!’ groaned the girl. ‘‘If I bad not por. 
suaded you, you wonld not have oome in." 

“Tam not sare of that, It is very likely 
my curiosity would have overcome my pra- 
dence. Don's reproach yourself on my 
account,” 

“Bat Ido!" exclaimed Eileen, passionately, 
“Allthe more because you have uttered no 
word of reproach, I had no idea you wete so 
gentle or forbearing.”’ 

Eleenore laughed a little mockingly. It was 
the firat time the words ‘‘ gentle and forbear. 
ing’? had ever been applied to her, and she 
knew how inapplicable they were. 

‘‘It is very odd to hear you say such a 
thing to me,’’ she returned. ‘‘ The factis, this 
imprisonment of ours has called out my one 
virtue—physical courage. If I had been as 
brave, morally, my life and the lives of other 
people would have been materially altered,” 

She sighed as she ended. It was wonder- 
fal how different her past looked now to what 
it had looked twelve hourssgo! Then her 
sins had seomed very venial, and her own 
pleasure the one safe rule of her life. Now 
those same sing appeared black enough, and 
pleasure a very inadequate recompense for 
the knowledge that she bad wrecked a noble 
life. 

She was a brave woman, and she looked 
her position boldly in the fase. So far as 
human probability went, it was hopeless, 
Even now the pangs of hanger were seserting 
themselves, and they were but the beginning 
of the end. Eternity seemed very near—to 
near that it dwarfed all other things into 
merest insignificance. 2 

And so the weary hours orapt on. Eileen, 
with a prayer on her lips, sud utterly spent 
with emoticn and fatigues, had fallen asleep, 
her head cn the elder woman's lap, A 
common danger had drawn them closer 
together than years of intimate intercourse 
could have done. Yesterday they had dis- 
liked each other, to-day the only consolation 
either found was in the fact of each other's 
compsnionship. 

Eleanore did not move for fear of distarbiog 
the young girl—who woke all too soon, aud 
drew still nearer to Mrs. Clifford. “ 

‘Oh, this horrible darkness!" she cried. 
“JT think I conld endare death better if it 
came in the light. You are very cold,” sbe 
added, pitifally, as her fingers todo 
Eleanore’s. ‘Let me chafe your hands 
you,” end she began to do so very tenderly. 
Prevently she added, “ Have you sny ides 
what time it is now?” 

‘No very definite one; but it must be get 
ting into the small hours, for my watch hae 
stopped, and it was midnight when I wound if 
up last.’ a 

After midnight—twelve o'clock past, a0 
Christmas Day over! How long it eeemed to 
Fileen since she stood in the starlight with 
Penrhyn, while the musio of the bells wae 
flang wide across the frosty silence! 

Something warm fell on her band—it wat 
@ tear. 4 

* Don’t despair even yet, dear!” she said, 
kissing Mra. Olifford on the lips for the fires 
time, “Heaven has not deserted us, No! 
with asndden confidence for which ehe het- 
self could hardly have accounted,‘ come 
thing tells me that we shall beresoned!" 

Eleanore shook hor head, and Hiloen felt the 
motion, though she could not see it. 


% 


‘* Vou muet not loge faith,’ ske whispered. 
“Come, what shall we do to while away # 
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time till daybreak ; for, at daybreak all will | soft felt hat, and put them on. ‘ Teli the | true, but with his two dogs following at his 
| be well with us. Shall we tell tales, like the | servant I am your uncle, and we are goingout | heels. : 
| Princess in the ‘ Arabian Nights?’” after poachers,’ I said to him, and he almosé Social intercourse was not for him. There 
{ repeated my words ae I uttered them, was not a creature in the ncighbourhood who 


wif we tell tales they must, at least, be 
gue ones |” answered Mrs. Clifford, quickly. 
« Bileen, I have heard that confession is good 
for the soul ; bat, until this moment, I never 
pelieved it ! 

« Now, for the first time, I can understand 
how, in the presence of death, one longs to un- 
purden oneself, 

“My dear, I am going to t:ll you my 
secret, and I have & double reason for doing 
so, The one is, that I believe death to be 

. the other is, that if such a thing as our 
reeene should take place I want the seoret to 
be mine no Jonger. 

“The flesh ia weak,” she added, cynically, 
« and it is more than probable that if I found 
myself free I should hesitate before acknow- 
ledging myself the weak, miserab!e coward I 
am, The story concerns you as well, Eileen ; 
for 1 know that you love Lionel Penrhyn.” 

Eileen started slightly at hearing her men- 
tion the name that even now was present to 
her thoughts. 

“ Yos,” she said, simply, ‘I lovehim, There 
is no shame in ray confessing it now!” 

“There need never have been shame in such 
confession. He is an honest, upright gentle- 
man, whose honour—what a paradox if 
seems |—has brought him dishononr. 

“ Five years and a-half ago I met him for 
ihe first time, and I—I loved him. Don't 
draw yourself away, Eileen, I know how 
wrong it was, for I was the wife of another 
man—an old man, whom I had married for 
the sake of hia wealth and position, 

“Jabsolve Penrhyn from all blame in the 
matter. True, he affected my society, and 
there waa sort of flirtation between us; but 
when he found it growing serious he left Lon- 
do, and I did not see him for some weeks. 

"Still, I knew he was at Penrhyn Court, 

and it was for this reason that I persuaded my 
buband to take a farnished house at W—, 
which, as you know, is about seven miles 
away from here. 
_ “Tgaveas an excuse my wish tohunt; but 
in 20me way or other my husband grew to sus- 
pect what my trae motive was; and on Christ- 
mas-Eve—five’ years yesterday—we had a 
terrible quarrel, which ended in my withdraw- 
ing to my own rooms and looking myself in, 

‘‘He had said some very insulting things to 











me, and I was beside myself with rage. 
Finally, I formed the desperate resolve of 
going to Lionel. It waa a terrible thing, was 
° on Eileen? butI think I was mad at the 
“Well, I waited till everyone was in bed; 
then I slipped down to the stable, saddled a 
pony I was in the habit of riding, and set off 
for Penrhyn Court, When I had got as far as 
the plantation I took my pony just inside, 
and tethered him to a tree, while I walked the 
test of the way to the Court. It was after 
one o'clock when I reached it; but Lionel was 
till up, for there was & light in his sitting- 
room, which he had once told me was in the 
West Tower, 
rf threw a little handfal of stones up to 
attract his attention, and he came down at 
Once and took me inside, for I was faint with 
excitement, and hardly able to stand, After 
alittle while I told him of what had passed 
ae my huehand and myeelf, and he,’’ 
wieanore’s voice faltered, and she shivered, 
a answered me that I had done a rash 
s ing in coming to him, and that, for my own 
a he should take me back home again. 
ou must go at once,’ he said, ‘and get there 
sfore your absence is discovered. I have 
more regard jor your reputation than you 
‘ ave yourself,’ 
P Then he took me into ths dining-room 
0 give me some wine--of which I war, 
ag & matier of fast, sorely in need — and 
while there we heard the butler coming down- 
Stairs, Discovery seemed inevitable; but my 
Wits had come back, and I snatched up a 
teat coat that was lying on achair, and a 





“ After that we left the Court, and Penrhyn 
took mea short out through the grounds to 
the plantation, past the Nun’s Pool, and so on 
to the spot where I had left my pony, Well, 
I reached home and my own rooms without 
being seen, and of that night’s mad work no 
one save Penrhyn and myself knew. 

‘“ Morning brought with it calm refleotion, 
and I felt unspeakably gratefal to him for 
saving me from the consequences of my folly. 
Then came the news of his uncle's disappear- 
ance, and the rumour that the old man had 
left the Court in company with Lionel some 
time after midnight on Christmas Eve and 
that the younger man had come back alone. 

“I felé strongly tempted to tell the truth 
then, but to do so meant ruin to me, and s0 I 
held my peace. This much I muet confess, 
that if Lionel'slifehadever really beenin danger 
I would have spoken out, As it was I let the 
years slip by, although I knew that the taint 
of suspicion still clang to him. [ said to 
myself, ag soon a3 my husband dies—and I 
knew he could not live very long—I will tell 
the world the story of Lionel’s faith.” 

Mrs. Olifford paused, and took breath, for 
she had been speaking very rapidly, as if she 
wished to come to the end of her recital. 

Eileen said never a word, It required an 
effort to prevent herself from recoiling from 
the ‘erring woman ; but she remembered that 
her present position was too dreadfal to be 
intensified by the withdrawal of sympathy. 

‘‘I think that is all I need tell you,” went 
on Mrs. Clifford presently, ‘‘except, indeed, 
that I had a very curious dream on the night 
of my arrival at the Court this Christmas, I 
thought I saw old Ambrose disappearing 
through a panel in the wallof the lower room 
of the West Tower, and beckoning me to 
follow him. 

“This irapressed me with the idea that his 
body waa hidden in the Tower, and I resolved 
to make a most careful search direotly I had 
an opportanity, for the finding of the body 
might do away with the necessity of my con- 
fession. Anyway, it would be a positive proof 
that Lionel had not taken his unole to the 
Nan’s Pool and thrown him in, as was gener- 
ally believed. That was my motive for ask- 
ing you for the keys of the Tower rooms ; bat 
you frustrated it by comiag with me; and on 
another occasion, when I hoped to have an 
opportunity, your father insisted on staying 
at home with me. So then I determined to 
conduct my search in the night, and accord- 
ingly I dressed myself up in a long black veil, 
which concealed my face and figure as @ pre- 
caution in case I was seen, and I examined 
every panel of the Tower room with the most 
searching minuteness, and with a negative 
result,” 

“Then it was you I saw—not the Black 
Nan?” exclaimed Hileen, binshing even in 
the darkness at the remembrance of her 
credulity. 

“Yes—it was J,” and then Mrs, Clifford 
sighed wearily. 

The transient excitement of telling her 
story had worn itself out, and the horrors of 
her situation pressed upon her with redoubled 
aciteness. 


It must be morning now. Oatside the light | 


was breaking, and ail the familiar round of 
duties of a new day was beginning. 

Never, alas! would she behold daylight 
more, or feel the fresh sweetness of the dewy 
morning air playing over her face. When 
these blessings were hers she had not valued 
thera; but now—ah! what would she not have 
given for jast one breath of the forest breezes 
—one ray of the bleszed, thrica-blessed light ! 


—_-—— 


CHAPTER X., AND LAST. 


Peyruyn spent his Christmas Day tramping 
acrosa the country—without his gun, it is 
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would have invited him to share hia Christ- 
mas festivitier, for was there not the mark of 
Cain upon his brow? To sit at home in his 
lonely room he found impossible, and so at 
one o'clock he started out for a walk. 

The reason he did not go earlier was hig 
hope of oatching one glimpse of Hileen on her 
way to church. Asa matter of fact, he saw 
her twice, both going and returning; and 
after she had passed the second time he 
mounted to a certain garrot window which 
commanded a view of the high road, and was 
able to watch her retreating figure until id 
disappeared through the gate leading to the 
plantation. 

After that he went out, taking an opposite 
direction from the Court; and it was not until 
he returned, footsore and weary, at nine 
o'clock at night, that he heard the news which 
had epread like wildfire—Lady Hileen and 
Mrs. Clifford were missing ! 

‘And they have not been found yet, sir,” 
said the garrulous old housekeeper, delighted 
to have such # sensational story to comment 
upon, “My lord, he is quite distracted, and 
he have been here twice to-day to see if you 
could help him—as you know the place 30 
well. He left word that you was to please go 
up to the Court directly you come home—the 
very minit,’’ 

Needless to say Penrhyn obeyed the man. 
date. Half dazed with this new horror Lord 
Glenallen met him in the hal!, white and 
haggard, and helpless-looking. 

“T am bewildered,” the peer said. ‘'I feel 
like a man walking in horrible dream.” 

“Give me details. Tell me when the two 
were last seen!” cried Lionel, with fiery 
impatience, 

“They were last seen by a man who met 
them just past the Dower House, That 
was @ little before one o'clock. Sisos then 
all traces of them are lost. We have had 
search parties out in all directions until it 
grew too dark to see, and, now that the moon 
is risen, others are out again. Bat if the 
earth had opened and swallowed them up, my 
poor Eileen and Mrs. Clifford could not have 
vanished more completely. I sent to you be- 
cause your local knowledge will be of great 
assistance to us.” 

“I hope to Heaven it may bel” Lionel 
breathed, fervently. ‘As far as Ican make ont, 
I was the last person who saw them, for I 
watched them until they entered the planta- 
tion. The question now is, did anyone sce 
them leave it?” 

The evidence on this point was entirely 
negative, and Penrhyn came to the conclusion 
that they had not left it. 

‘* We must examine every inch of the planta- 
tion,” he said, decisively. Then he added, 
“ Have you telegraphed the news of the dis- 
appearance to all the police stations? I ask 
because it ia important to know whether any 
suspicious individuals, tramps or the like, 
have been seen loitering about.” 

No, Lord Glenallen had not done this; but 
& man was at once despatched to the nearest 
Telegraph Office to remedy the omission, while 
Penrhyn himeelf cross. questioned the eervanta 
as to whether they had reen any strangers in 
the vicinity during the last fow days. They 
all replied in the negative—a negstive whioh 
Lionel’s own experience tended to confirm, for 
his quick eye would have been pretty certain 
to detect tramps if there had been any about 
the neighbourheod. 

“JT feel more than ever convinced that wa 
must confine onr search to the plantation,” he 
said to the Earl. ‘ Don't despair,” hsadded, 
kindly, as Lord Glensilen seemed on the point 
of breaking down. ‘' Rest assured we shall 
find Lady Eileen.” Hia own voios was not 
quite steady as he pronounced her name, and 
he stopped, and turned away. 

Lord Glenatlen shook his head. 

“J wish I conld think eo, bus I fear the 
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worst. If Eileen had been alone I should not 
have been so alarmed, for there would have 
been the possibility of an accident having be- 
fallen her—a sprained foot, or something of 
that sort, which prevented her from walking 
home. Bat the fact of Mrs. Clifford being with 
her puts suchan idea out of the question. No, 
Iam afraid they may have been followed for 
the sake of the jewellery they were wearing, 
and perhaps murdered.”’ 

“Hash!” cried Lionel, peremptorily, and 
putting out his hand as if to ward off the 
horror of the thought. 

Then, without more waste of words, and 
arming himeelf with a lantern and supply of 
candles, he went rapidly towards the planta- 
tion, followed by the Earl, who in this orisis 
seemed to pin all his hopes on his outcast 
neighbour, 

It was weary, bsfiling work, searching the 
plantation in the darkness, for the branches of 
the trees, albeit leafless, helped to shut out 
the moon’s pale rays. 

Another man might have given it up in 
despair; but Lionel kept on, unconscious of 
fatigue, heedless of the cold—heedlessa, indeed, 
of everything, save the horrible fear that was 
gradually overwhelming him. 

He knew that every hour that passed made 
the chances of success less, 

_At last the cold grey tints of morning 
pierced through the shadows, and found him 
still creeping along, lantern in hand, examin- 
ing every tree, every branch of the. under- 
growth that bordered the paths—every mossy 
hollow that might bear traces of a footprint. 

The frost was terribly against him, as it had 
been against the others who had searched 
before him, for it left little hope of finding the 
faintest indication of footsteps. 

Still he did not absolutely despair, and with 
strange pertinacity a novel he had once read 
recurred to him again and again. It was the 
story of a man who was lost, and whose body 
was eventually found in the hollow trunk of a 
tree. Was it possible that the romance might 
have foreshadowed the reality ? 

It was a wild idea, but drowning men clutch 
even at straws, so we are told. 

_As soon as it was really daylight he found 
himeelf at the Nan’s Pool. He had passed it 
once in the night, and had shuddered as the 
rays of his lantern fellon the inky blackness 
of the water. What, if by some strange irony 
pokey Sy = ae he loved, and Pay woman 
who one him a great q together 
under the waveless waters? at a 

As he stood on the bank, and looked at the 
figure of the Nan, it seemed to him that she 
loomed larger and grimmer than ever; that 
there was an angry menance in her face, 
below the soulptored folds of her veil. 

He told himeelf anxiety on Eileen’s behalt 
was turning his brain; that his long fast—he 
had eaten nothing for twenty-four hours—and 
the vigil he had kept were growing too much 
for him. 

Bat, no! It was not fancy. The water had 
csrtainly fallen lower than he had ever before 
seen it; and for the first time ia his experi: 
ence the platform on which the base of the 
figure rested was visible ! 

He looked at it with a sortof dull curiosity, 
not connecting it in any way with the mystery 
he had set himself to fathom. 

Saddenly his eyes brightened, and « strange, 
choked ory died in bis throat. What was that 
oo lying on the ledge quite close to the 

an 


A little bunch of white violets, still odour- 
ous, although they were getting withered now. 
In a moment Penrhyn had sprung on the 
ledge and picked them up, conscious that at 
last he held a clue! 

The violets could not have got there of the.n- 
selves. They could not have fallen from the 
top of the rock, for it shelved over, and any- 
thing dropped from it would have fallen into 
the water. They could hardly have been thrown 
from the bank, for they were so light that it 
was unlikely they could have carried co far, 

1s followed, therefore, that they must have 





been dropped by someone who had stood on 
the spot where he was standing now. 

In all probability their wearer had been 
either Eileen or Mrs. Clifford. 

Penrhyn looked round and the first thing his 
glance lighted on was the steps. His pulses 
throbbed with heavy violence as he mounted 
them ; and when he had passed through the 
cavern, and his lantern revealed the iron door, 
he had to pause, and make a tremendous effort 
at self-control, for he was blind and dizzy 
with excitement. 

He fumbled awkwardly at the disc, which 
was evidently the means of opening it, and 
tried to turn it, only thinking of pressing it 
when his effortsfailed. Then the door slowly 
fell back, and—— 

He never, afterwards, quite knew whether 
he first saw Eileen or whether she first saw 
him, but in another moment they were locked 
in a cloge embrace ; and all three might have 
been imprisoned in the cavern if Mre. Clifford 
had not retained sufficient presence of mind 
to spring up, and hold open the door. 

“Take her out!” she exclaimed, imperi- 
ously. “ Let her have fresh air, or she will 
die in your arms.” 

Lionel obeyed, and bore the now fainting 
girl down the steps, and across the ledge of 
rook, to terra firma, followed by Eleanore, who 
had suffered Jess than her companion from 
their horrible incarceration. 

Then a surprise awaited her, and Lionel as 
well. Eileen’s hair had turned snow white ! 

a * 


Twelve months have passed away since these 
events took place, and Christmas has come 
again, but with many changes in ita wake. 
For Eileen is now Penrhyn’s wife, Sir Richard 
Hawksley having looked with horror on her 
blanched locks, and at once released her from 
her engagement. 

With great precipitation he had quitted the 
Court; but, before going, he handed over to 
Lord Glenallen a certain document, which that 
nobleman immediately committed to the 
flames ! 

Penrhyn was troubled by no such scruples. 
With reverent tenderness he kissed the soft 
white hair, which was to him the outward 
sign of a great deliverance ; and it is no shame 
to his manhood that the tears dropped down 
upon ib, as he thought of the ‘terror of great 
— ” that had wrought the transforma. 
tion. 

Far and wide the story is told of how old 
Ambrose Penrhyn’s body was discovered in 
the Nun’s Cave, cloge beside an iron-bound 
chest in which gold and jewels were found 
stored away—wealth so great that it almost 
took Lionel’s breath away when he realised it, 

For, of course, it all belonged to him now, as 
the old man’s heir; and former friends 
crowded round him to express contrition for 
their past belief in his guilt, and to congratu- 
late him on his justification. No need for 
Eleanore Clifford to tell her story. The find- 
ing of the body, and the treasure, to say 
nothing of the slip of paper with Ambrose 
Penrbyn’s last words written upon it, formed a 
sufficient proof of his innocence. 

Under these circumstances Lord Glenallen 
made no demur to his danghter’s betrothal ; 
and in the spring, when all the world was 
waking up to new life, and the earth was 
gay with flowers, Lionel and Eileen plighted 
their troth. 

Mrs, Clifford sent them a very handsome 
present, but she made an excuse for declining 
the invitation to the wedding. She was both 
softened and changed by her awfal experience ; 
but there was enough of the original Eve left 
in her to render the idea of assisting at 
Lionel Penrhyn’s marriage with another 
woman distinctly unpleasant ! 

Lord Glenallen is still very devoted to her, 
and society hints that before another year is 
out she will wear a Countess's ccronet, 

The snbterranean passage was examined by 
an architeot, with a view of finding out where 
it terminated; and then it was discovered 
that Ambrose Penrhyn must kave entered it 





ee, 
by means of the welJ, which had been 

up by Lord Glenallen’s orders direotly a 
he bought the Court. This well was not very 
deep, and had vary little water in it. but 
some six fest from the top was a niche into 
which any moderately aotive person conig 
swing himself by means of the thick rope that 
hung pendant, and this niche led into the 
passage. 

* * * * 

And s0, with the sunshine of love upon her 
we leave our heroine. No shadow dims th; 
radiance of her youth—not even those white 
curls which caused her the loss of one lover 
but which were the means of giving her to 
another! Her husband tells her they lend 
her an added beauty, and she, being @ dutifal 
wife, implicitly believes him | 


[THE END. ] 








REDEEMED. 


—30i=—= 


Some four miles from the centre of the basy 
manufacturing town of Letford there is a row 
of small cottages, very simple in construction, 
and having little attraction. excepting the low 
rent demanded for them. They are far from 
town, and there is no public conveyance to 
shorten the distance, so that only those who 
are compelled by poverty to choose a cheap 
residence reside there. 

Bat each house has a little garden attached 
to it, with hedges between, and some of theee 
wee domains were bright with flowers. One 
day, two ohildren sat under one of the hedges, 
basy in building a house of chips. Close 
enough to touch them, but separated by the 
hedge, a man crouched, listening to the baby- 
prattle as eagerly as if it held important 
information. 

** If we touch any of old Jones’s posies he'll 
eat us. Nannie says so!'’ said the younger of 
the children, a bright boy, three years old. 

The other one, a grave-looking little maiden 
of five, answered, seriously, —— 

‘Men don’t eat boys and girls. Mamma saya 
we must say ‘ Mr. Jones,’ not‘ old Jones,’ And 
she says perhaps he’s not cross, but sick or 
sorry. He looks cross!” : 

‘*‘ Mamma says not to touch his posies, ’cause 
its stealing !” é 

“We've got some!” said the little girl; 
‘but mamma’s so busy, she can’t have 
posies.”’ 

And, indeed, there was a strong contrast 
between the few poor plants in Mrs, Field's 
garden and those that met the eye in the next 
one. The old man who lived there alone, ragged 
and forlorn, seemed to have but one pleasure, 
and that was working in the tiny gardea, 
making every foot of it beautifal with choicest 
flowers. That he always listened intently to 
every voice from his neighbour's cottage, draw- 
ing aa close as the hedge permitted to the open 
windows, none knew but himeelf. 

He had been three months in the poor house, 
and listened eagerly to any sorap of goseip 
about Mrs. Field. He heard the servants 
pitying her ‘ come down ” when her husband's 
failure in business was followed by his death. 
He had heard Nannie, the one servant, telling 
another from across the atreet of the luxary 
her miatress had enjoyed only one year before, 
and bewailing the poverty that made her walk 
to town, day after day, to give music lessons 
to support her children. Ever shrinking from 
notice, Mr. Jones was as watohfal of hie neigh- 
bour as a detective. He was a tall man, bent 
over as if crippled by age or pain, and hia face, 
deeply lined and very stern, was shaded by 
grey hair, soft andabandant. Green » weet 
tacles concealed a pair of large, dark eyes oe 
softened strangely as he listened to the chil- 
dren. kt 

Many times he had seemed about to epeak 0 
them, starting forward, but always drawing 
back with a muttered “better not! better 
net!”’ 
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this day he went from bush to bush 
this sarest howeea, until he had his hands 
filled, when he tossed the whole fragrant mass 
over the hedge into the laps of the astonished 
ebildren. When they looked up, a face over 
the hedge amazed them still more, for the old 
man was smiling. 

This was the beginning of their friendship, 
and every day saw it grow stronger. Evening 
found Mra. Field at home, and at bedtime there 
was always some new story of baby prattle, 
telling how Mr. Jones had let the children 
qander about in his house and garden in 

fect freedom. But he avoided her, giving 
= no opportunity to thank him. She would 
have been glad, out of her own scanty means, 
¢o offer some neighbourly help.to his greater 

verty, but there was something repellent in 
Pr tess and voice that held her back. She 
wondered even that the children were not 
afraid of him. 

Is was in September that for the first tims 
she, too, crossed the boundary of his garden, 
+imidly, for she was a shy, gentle little woman. 
Only twenty-five years old, she looked, in spite 
of her heavy mourning and pale, sorrowfal 
-face, even younger. Widowed and an orphan, 
her life was centred in her children, and she 
could not be ungratefal for kindness shown to 
them. So when they told her their eccentric 
friend had “‘ hurted his foot dreffel bad,” she 
eonquered her shy timidity, and went to offer 
assistance. ; 

“I¢ was nothing,”’ he told her, groffly, as 
she entered the bare, mean sitting-room, where 
he lay upon a sofa ; but he let her bring him 
some dinner and wait upon him, owning that 
the pain of a bad sprain had prevented his 
ooking for himeelf, The children trotted to 
and fro, delighted to wait upon him; but he 
was not very gracious, and eaid but little, 
until Mra, Field said,— 

“ Arthur, dear, get mamma another slice of 

” 


Pes ag did you call the boy?” he asked, 
r y- 

“Arthur. Oh, you have only heard his pet 
name, ‘ Birdie.’ Birdie, come here and tell 
Mr, Jones your name.” 

“ Arthur Custance Field,” said the child. 

“Arthur Oustance!'’ said Mr. Jones, 
harshly. ‘“‘I knew a man of that name once.” 

Every shadow of colour left the widow's 
face, and she looked for a moment as if she 
would faint. Then, conquering this weakness 
by a violent effort, she said,— 

“You knew him?” 

“T knew no good of him,” was the quick 
reply. ‘ He was a thief!” 

She tried to speak, but her white lips made 
0 sound. 

“The man I mean,” continued Mr. Jones, 
‘*was a defaulter from the Letford Bank. He 
had been cashier there, and he stole money.” 

The blood rushed back to the widow's face, 
and her voice trembled with anger, as she 

“Since you know that, you should also 
Know that Arthur Custance repaid every 
shilling, principal and interest, to the bank, 
4ive years ago.” 

“ You knew him, too?” 

‘He was my dear brother.” 

“Dear? You surely do not hold a brother 
dear who disgraced you!" 

“ Arthur,” the mother said, ‘‘ what do you 
‘pray for every night?” 

The child repeated a baby prayer, and 


. 


‘* Heaven bless dear mamma and Daisy, and 
blees dear Uncle Arthur, and bring him home 
40 mamma!" 

There was a moment of silence, and then 
Mrz. Field sent the children away, When she 
was alone with her neighbour, she said,— 

** You say you knew my brother. Can you 
tell me anything of him? Oh, if you could 
know how I long to hear !” 

‘Ta it not better to know rothing of a man 
=e — only a ouree to thoss who loved 

Im ?' 





‘‘ Margaret, tell me where Ellen is?” 
She shivered a moment, and her voice was 
fall of sorrow, as she said,— 


"You area harsh judge. If he sinned, he 
atoned. He has repaid everything.” 
* Killed his parents?” 


















































* Notso, If they sorrowed for hissin,they| ‘Ellen ia in London,” 
rejoiced in his repentance, His name was} ‘' Married?” 
never harshly mentioned in his home, and| ‘“ Yes,” 


‘She did not forgive me?" 

**No; she was very bitter." 

“TI deserved it. I had no right to risk her 
happiness as well as my own name. How 
could I ask her to marry me after I became a 
shame to all who loved me? Yet I loved her, 
Maggie.” 

‘I Know, dear; but Ellen was proud.” 


earnest prayers were daily offered for him, 
Where ishe? Tell me all you know of him.” 

And then, with a sudden movement, Mrs. 
Field bent her head and broke into a passion 
of tears, sobbing,— 

‘*My brother! My brother!" 

She had wept violently, but when her sobs 
grew more quiet, a gentle hand was put upon 


her bowed » and a low, tender voice} ‘She was right to forget me. I sinned, 
said,— and was justly punished. Bat, ob! if I could 
Margaret!” make all young men, all boys realise the 


importance of that firat step in dishonesty, I 
would gladly give my life. Only a sovereign, 
Maggie, at first, but the temptation was re- 
peated, and the strength to resist grew 
weaker, until the end. Can you—dare you 
trast me, dear, with those young lives so dear 
to you?” 

** Yes; more willingly than I would to ons 
who did not know the bitterness of sin and 
penitence.” 

So two cottages were vacated, and in her 
brother's beautifal home Margaret Field tries 
to make the life of a repentant sinner one of 
peace and usefalness. 

Arthur Custance, humble and penitent, 
thanks Heaven daily for the love that could 
not die, even when bitter shame came to crash 
it. He is a prosperous, envied man, but ever 
in his heart is the sorrow and shame that will 
follow sin, no matter how deep the repent- 
ance, And ever his prayer is that Arthur, 
his nephew, may learn from him to avoid 
that first downward step that leads to sin. 


She looked. A grey wig lay on the floor, 
and on that a pair of green spectacles, but the 
face bending over her was that of a man of 
thirty-five or six, with brown hair and soft, 
dark eyes. 

It was ten long ‘years since ‘she had seen 
that face, and sorrow had made it far older 
than the years would have done, but she knew 
it at once. 

‘Arthor! Arthur!” she cried, kneeling 
beside him, with her arms around his neck, 
“Oh, my dear, dear brother!” 

** You are glad !'’ he said, in a low jvoice of 
amazement. ‘ Glad to see me!” 

** Glad, for I love you! Who was always the 
kindest brother to his little sister? Arthur, 
could you think ever I did not love you?” 

“A thief! A forger!’’ he said, bitterly. 
‘*T have no excuse for my sin, Maggie, save 
that mean one only too often pleaded, that I 
meant to replace the money. It was lost in 
gambling! My feet were on the highway to 
ruin, when I saw that discovery of my theft 
was inevitable, and I fled. But my punish- 
ment began at fonce, and never was remorse 
more knawing, penitence more sincere." 

“You were never out of our prayers, 
Arthar.” 

‘Darling, that was as the bitterness of 
death, that certainty that I had brought dis- 
grace upon my home—made my father’s name 
& reproach,” 

** Bat you did all you could to atone.”’ 

‘* You can never know, dear, through what 
privation and toil I earned the money to pay 
the bank. I went hungry, half clothed and 
half frozen, working early and late, saving 
every shilling. But when the debt was paid, 
fortune smiled on me. My employers were 
kind men, and they gave {me an opening in 
their factory. 

‘*Do you remember, Maggie, how I was 
laughed at because I thought I could invent? 
I think, even now, if father had let me have 
my dearest wish «end study machinery, I 
might never have fallen. But I hated the 
bank, and any temptation is doubled to escape 
from drudgery. y love of machinery was 
laughed out of me at home, but it beoame my 
friend when I needed one. In the short inter- 
vals of leisure I had at the factory I perfected 
& patent that my employers adopted and 
helped me to introduce into other factories. 
It has made me a rich man. 

‘* But I craved a sight of my old home, and 
the dear faces there, and so I came to Letford. 
My parents were dead, and you a widow and 
poor, Dear, do you guess how I have longed 
to help you since I came to be your neighbour 
= or feared you would ourse me if ? 
spoke?" 

“Hash!” she said, softly, ‘‘I am almost 
sorry you are rich, Arthur. I was thinking 
of the joy it would be to me to work for you.” 

‘You will go with me, Maggie, to my own 
home. I cannot stay here. Every face in 
Letford would seem to reproach me. Bat I 
have a home where you and your children can 
be happy, and where you can fold your hands 
in idleness, if that will please you. It is a 
lonely, desolate home now, but you will 
brighten it for me?” 

‘* Gladly.” 

He held her in close {embrace for a few 
minutes; then he said, whispering, — 








Tue chief industry of Zanzibar and Pemba 
is clove growing. The tree was introduced in 
1830, and the harvest of the present year is 
expected to ba 13 000,000 pounds, at an average 
local value of ten cents a pound. A ten year- 
old tree is capable of yielding twenty pounds 
of cloves ; trees of twenty years often yield 
upward of 100 pounds. 

Surnames date back to the latter part of the 
tenth or eleventh century. It is the “ over- 
name,” or the name of the family, under 
which all the Christian and personally dis. 
tinctive names are inscribed in family pedi- 
grees. They were introduced by the Nor- 
mans, and adopted by the nobility. The 
term ‘Fitz’ was employsd by the old Nor- 
mans, meaning son; the prefix “‘O” was the 
Irish for grandson, while the Highlanders of 
Scotland used that of ‘'Mao,” or son. 
Amongst the northern nations the latter word 
was appended to the end of the name, * Sen," 
meaning son; and, as we had many immi- 

te from Fianders and Brabant, the final 
istingnishing syllable is very common 
amongst our surnames. : 

Here is an ancient Christmas ceremony still 
observed in some parts of France, Oa a 
festive board is placed an earthen pitcher, 
surrounded with bands of hemp, which have 
been kept moistened for some days. Upon 
these have been sown corn and flax, which 
quickly sprout, eo as to cover the pitcher with 
young verdure without hiding its form. This 
artificial and symbolic vegetation recalle the 
cry raised by the ancient Gauls at the season 
of Noel: ‘“ Egin Ann Eit!” meaning ‘' The 
corn springs up.” This was accepted as a 
promice that the seed committed to the ground 
will likewise come up and yield an abundant 
harvest. All the family feels exhilarated at 
this assurance of bread for the future year, 
and joyfally gathers round the well-laden table, 
the feast concluding with the giving and re- 
ceiving of presents. The old Gauls, too, used 
to give presents, which often consisted of ama- 
lets and sacred herbs considered of potent 
virtue at that time. Amber necblaces, such 
as are worn by children at the present day, 
were also much in favour with the Gauls, who 
attributed to them a protective inflaence. 
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FACETLA. 


“Tris needs a stamp,” said the postmaster, 
as the cockroach crawled cut of the mail-bag. 

A man’s heart is blamed for lots of things 
for which his liver ia responsible. 

Tuxrreis no use of arguing against obstinacy. 
If you sqaeeze a burr it will prick you. 

Many a woman who wonld not wear a robe 
that was mended, does not object to a patch 
on her face, 

Exyrra (showing Pearl her photograph) : 
‘* Awful, isn't it?’ Pearl; “It's a splendid 
likeness, though.” 

Mrs. Gronpy says “ that of the building of 
new flate, like the making of new books, there 
is no end.” 

Qtirz a remarkable thin 
blind carpenter the other 
hammer and saw, 

Never Gives Ovurt.—"' They tell me your wife 
has.an excellent temper?” ‘‘ Yes, it never 
fails her,” 

Tar sting of a bee always oarries conviction 
with it. I¢ makes a man a bee-leaver almost 
instantly, 

* On, I'm all in q flatter,” said the flag to 
the wind. 
quick,"’ was the breezy reply. 


happened to a 
ay: he took his 





“I'll straighten! you out pretty | 
| going with that mortar?” O’Marphy: “ Oi'm 


“ Why did Cooxar pass the Rubicon ?" asked | 


the texcher. “ Probably,” replied the smart 
boy, “ becauve it had a free ticket.” 

Wen @ man and woman have been made 
one, the honeymoon is the time spent in 
endeavouring to discover which is that one, 

Mrs, Wranore: “If you keep on staying 
out go late, you’! kill yourself.” Mr. Wrangle : 
“Then I'll still be your late husband.” 

Oxz of the curicbities of evolution is illus- 
trated by the manner in which a case of cham- 
pagne may develop into a case of assanit and 
battery. 

Tx tor Parnk.—Smith: “How awkward old 


, the matter with it?” She: ‘It's nothing but 


Soraggs looks on horseback.” Brown: ‘ Yes; | 


jast like one of our equestrian statues broke 
loose."” 

‘* Sxrp the hard words, honey, dear,” said an 
Irish schoolmistress to one of her pupils; 
“they are only the names of foreign coun- 
tries, and you will never be in them.” 


| now—fiugh.”’ 


Tr is enough for a man to wait till bis ship | 


comes in, but he would realiza on the cargo 
mach socner if he would hustle for a tug-boat 
to tow it into harbour. 

Room ror Dovst.—Whitney House (point- 
ing to young Olerence Verisopht and his girl): 
“Two soola with but a single thought!" 
Chauncey Lake (cynically): ‘* Which has it?” 

Avxtovs Parron: * Doctor, don't you think 
you'd better call in some other physicians for 
sonsultation?’’ Famiiy Doctor (cheerfaliy) : 
“Ob,no,notyet, Thereia stili somehope,’”’ 

“Yrs, I know,” said Wooden, “that young 
Gethere is doing very well, but he never will 
be able to fill bia father's shoes.” “ Well, 
why not?” asked Skimps. ‘‘ Why, because 
he hacn’t head enough.’’ 

Youre Lapy (very proud of her artistic 
abilities): ‘I dare say you have heard that I 
paint, Mr. Silly?” Mr, Silly (who thinks she 
is referring to her brilliant complexion); 
*‘Ya-as, but I don’t believe it,”’ 

Wirn (at church): “ That man in the second 
pew eceme to be acting very queerly. Do you 
think he is crazy?” Hueband: ‘I shouldn't 
be at all sarprised, my dear; I see his collar 
button has gone down his back."' 

‘' We've made a terrible mistake,’ whis- 
pered the burglar to his companion. ‘Ag to 
how?” ‘We've broke into the residence of 
the president of the road only, and we wanted 
to get intothe Pallman car porter's.’’ 

Litre Onartey: ‘ Papa, will you buy me a 
drum?” Ford Father: “Ah, but, my boy, 
you will disturb me very mach if I do.” 
Charley: ‘Oh, no papa; I won't dram ex- 
cept when you're asleep.” 


| Tom: “ And does she love you in retarn?” 


| says she likes you because you are—I can't 


(showing her the first pair she tried) : ‘‘ Dow 





A 


Younerst Broruek: “I saw a two-béaded 
calf at the circus.” Youngest Sieter: ‘ That's 
nothing. I saw a two-headed woman ont in 
the hammock Iaet night.” (Ethel and Mr. 
Arden blash confasedly ) 


Owner of fishpond (40 man who is trea- 
paseing): ‘Don’t you see that sign, ‘No 
Fishing Hete?’”’ Angler (with an injared air): 
“ Yes, and I dispute it. Why, there’s good 
fishing here—Iook at this string!” 

‘* You will let me go to your wedding, will 
you not, dear?” said one girl to another. 
**Upon my word, I can't promise! My folk 
are in such a rage ahout my wedding that I 
am not sure they will even lep me go to it 
myeelf!”’ 

Mies Orpmarp (culiivated pianist): ‘ Yea, 
Ialways play olassic music—Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, and Haydn, you know.” Little Boy: 
‘*Yon’re just like my mamma. She don’t 
play anything but the pieces that was new 
when she was young.” 

A prisoner, on being sentenced to penal 
servitude for the term of his natural life, was 
consoled by one of his friends in the Court 
shouting out, ‘“‘ Be sisy, Tom, mo jewel: wo'll 
give ye a foine spree when ye've eerved yer 
toime!” 

Bricktayer (© O'Marphy, who had juat 
reached the fifth story): ‘‘ Where are you 


taking it down sgain, Oi am, av coorse. It's 
dinner time, and niver a bit of wua-r-k Oi do 
afther the hell goss.” 

Ar the fair: ‘' Here's a first-class marking 
ink!” (Writes on a piece of linen, ‘‘ Indelible 
Ink.”) ‘‘And here, ladies and gentlemen, I've 
got a splendid preparation for washing out 
stains.” (Proceeds forthwith to warh ont 
the above words.) 

Arter THE Weppina.—He: “ What are you 
crying for, love?’ She: “ Over papa's wed- 
ding present—boo-hoo."’ He: ‘* Why, what's 


® reoeipted bill for the gas we used up during 
our courtship,” 
Litrte Roger: ‘‘ Mr, Mello, Sister Gertie 


think what it is now, though.” Mr. Mello: 
“ Try, try, Roger, that's a good boy.” Little 
Roger (after an interval of thought): ‘‘ I know 


Jack: “I can't help loving ber. I¢ rans in 
the family. My father loved her mother.” 


Jack: ‘No. She has rejected me.” Tom: 
** Ah, that runs in the family, too, eh? Her 
mother rejected your father.’’ 

‘ Yzs, Charlie,” she said on Christma: Eve, 
“T will marry you jas#®hree months and one 
week from to-day.” And Charlie was trans- 
ported with delight, until he stopped and 
reckoned up just when the wedding day would 
come. 

Sue (pining for pleasant words): ‘Ob, 
George, I cannot understand it, Why do you 
lavish this wealth of love on me when there 
are so many girls more beantifal and more 
worthy than [?” He: “I'm blowed if I 
know.” 

Lavy (in shoe shop, trying on the third 
pair): ‘* Oh, there don’t fis at all. Haven't 
you anything that will suit me?” Olerk 


are these, madam?’ ‘Oh, lovely! 
didn’t you show me theee before?” 
Some people have ench a carious way of 
directing, ‘‘Oan you tell me where Dr. R, 
lives?” we asked a man the other day. ‘“ You, 


Why 





Mr. Boxsxat: ' Holiday to-morrow, Have 
you? Then Lsvppose you'll be taking yoy, 
wife out for a drive?” The Coachmay- 
“ Drive! lor, no, sir; nob me! Did you ever 
hear of a postman as took his mistress ‘for a 
walk on Sunday?” 

Mr. Horrman Howes: “I see sorte féllah 
has an ahticle in the Fowum entitled ‘ fay, 
we two bwains or one?’ Whatdo you think of 
that question, Miss Fiigh?’’ Misa Fiigh: 
‘* Well, really, between you and me I thinks. 
have only one.” 

Croruxy: “Me. Threade, don't yon thine 
have earned a vacation?’ Mr, Threads: “Uy 
—well—yes,I guess yon have. In fact, that 
is about all you have earned this year. Yotr 
vacation will commence next Saturday night 
and you can have all you want.” . 

Patrick (just recovering from the effects of 
ether in the hospital): "Oh where am [? 
Where am1?” Dr. Sawbones (with a wink) - 
“In Heaven.” Patrick (looking around): 
snort I'd like to know phwat you're doing 

ere?"’ 


Sue (after marriage): ‘ You told ms thas I 
was your first love, bat I have found a whole 
trankfal of letters from all sorts of girls, jast 
bursting with tenderness,” He: “I—TI gaia 
you were the first I ever loved. I didn’t say 
you were the only one that ever loved me.” 
Wuitexy (to small boy): “ Here, sonny, i? 
you'll collect me a Jot of insects I'll give yous 
quarter.’ Small Boy: ‘Insects! What do 
yer want ’em fer?” ‘‘I want to put them on 
my wife's plants. She won’t let me smoke 
in the house except to kill insects on the 
plants.” 

Iupasstonate Lover: ‘ Tell nie, my angel, 
what to do to prove my love. Ob, that I mighi, 
like come knighé of old, battle for you, suffer 
for you, die for yon. Sweet Girl; “I wish 
you would give up smokiog.” Impassioned 
Lover: ‘Oh, come now, that’s asking too 
much.” 

‘* My own one,” pleaded the lover, * do not 
keep me in misery. Tell me when you will 
marry me!" “I'll marry you,” replied the 
sweet girl, ‘‘ when the census is completed cor- 
redtly.”’ ‘Sach indefinite postponement 
drives me to despair! '’ exclaimed the rash 
man, and he shot himself dead. 

Mrs, Mucecrrs: “I see & prominent secicty 
belle is dead. If there ever was a perfectly 
blissfal existence on earth, she enjoyed it 
while she lived.” Mr. Muggers: ‘ Beoauso 
she was a society belle?’ Mrs. Muaggers: 
‘No. Because she was engaged twenty-four 
times and never married.” 

Beware of new blotters. Here is what 2 
lady found upon a fresh blotter when she 
dropped in at her husband's office the other 
day: “eno gnilrad nwo yM”’ Having re- 
ceived no such communication from him for® 
period of twenty years or more, a question 
arose which has not yet been satisfactorily 
answered, 

Jonyyy (locking over the garden wall at 
Jamie, who is about to burl a rabbit's ovet- 
coat over the wall): ‘Don’t do that, please, 
Jamie.” ‘ Why not?” “Cause the parzon’s 
in the drawing-room talking to ms, and if he 
sees it he’ll think we've got rabbit-pie for 
dinner, and he'll stay; and there ain’s more 
than enough dinner to go round as it is.” 

A TraveLier in Holland asked a man whom 
he saw at work on the highway, ‘‘ Where does 
this road go to??" The man looked dezed, 
and, after rubbing his forehead, said: “I 
don’t knew, sir, I finds it here when I conte 
to work in the morning, and I leaves it here 





in Oxford-strest,'’ he replied. ‘‘ But what 
number?” Oh, I don’t know. Bat yon'll| 
find it all right; it’s on the door.” 

Trwper nothings that the happy pair in- 
dulged in before marriage. Bhe: “* What hap- 
piness it wili be for me to share all your 
vexations—all your troubles!” He: “ But. 
my darling, I don’t have any.” She (in a 


at night; but where it goes when I ain't here 
T don’t know.” 

Intseman sitting on the branch of a tree 
with a rope in bis hand. A friend happens to 
come along, and says: “Pat, what are you 
doing there?" Pat: “I'm tired of life, and 
I'm going to hang myeelf.” Friend: “ And 
why don’t you put the rope round your 





tone of deep conviction): Bat you will hore. 
’ ” 
&i ter. 


neck?” Pat: ‘* Faith, I tricd that, and f 


[came near strangling myself.” 
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SOCIETY. 


ae 


Verret is the material of the season, this 
winter, 2nd next im favour comes cloth. 

Tux principal dentists in Australia have 
women assistants, 

Tre hand is often a surer indication of the 
obaracter cf its owner than ia the counten- 
ance. 

Tar Emperor William is a perfect type of 
an athletic, broad-shouldered German soldier, 
with a deep chest and an erect carriage of the 


Parxorss Many Aprndrpr, Duchess of Teck, 
and Princess Victoria of Teck are once more 
amongst us. Her Royal Highness looks won. 
derfully well, and her daughter as pretty and 
pleasant BS ever. 

Tux latest idea in bent iron work isa win- 
dow screen. They are said to obscure the 
light less than other kinds, and certainly are 
not easy to see throngh from the outside. 

“Tue Heir to the Russian Throne,” says 
an eye-witness, ‘is a handsome young fellow, 
tall and well-made, but most unfortunately 
shy and Jontish in his behaviour.” 

Prat net veils are now de rigueur, their only 
ornamentation consisting of a richly-worked 
bordering. This will be welcome news to 
many whose eyesight has been sorely tried by 
the spotted arrangements we have so long 
worn. 

A San Francrsco undertaker has fitted up 
a large and handsome faneral parlour, where 
fonerala may be held. It is intended to meet 
the needs of families who live in hotels and 
boarding-honees, All the employé: are 
attired in black, and wear black silk hate. 

Ata famous fancy-dress ballin Paris one 
woman wore ® gown of which the skirt was 
entirely composed of bank-notes worked upon 
a rich silk; while another had Napoleons 
worked all over her costume, and danced to 
the tune of three thoueand pounds. 

Many of those who saw the Emperor of 
Austria passing throngh the streets of his 
capital in 9 spiked helmet and the uniform of 
& Prussian general were much strack by hie 
increased resemblance to the old Emperor 
William. 

« Nerruer the report that the Qaeen intends 
to spend more time at Buckingham Palace in 
fature than of late years, nor that the Prince 
of Wales is to take up his residence there, 
bas any foundation in fact. Tha oae 
arrangement ia ont of the question with 
mre re and the other would be distastefal 
r. 


Tae nerve onra system reqvires no small 
amount of personal courage to test it fairly. 
The patients are obliged to go barefooted ; to 
plange exch morning into icy-cold water; to 
submit to a vigorous “grooming” at the 
hands of muscular attendants, and to be 
content with a diet from which meat, condi- 
ments, and intoxicants are rigorously 
exclnded. 

“Tue ambition of my life has been to mind 
my own bueiness,” is the mot the Princess of 
Wales is credited with uttering at a recent 
vieit paid to a girls’ training echool in San- 
dringham. That is a worthy ambition for 
any woman, even for one who is sister to an 
empress and likely one day to be an empress 
herself, ‘The daughter of the Danes had 
& talent for not meddling from her youth 
up. If itis “English” there is hope of the 
fashion Spreading in this country. 

Tue Increased employment of women in 
Post Office work has bad the inevitable result 
of creating joalonay and discontent among the 
male members of the staff, and it is said that 
the men engaged in the Savings Bank 
Department have addressed to the Post. 
Master General a formal protest, setting 
forth that persistence in the employment 
of female clerks will finally resolo in the 
exclusion of men from Post Office employ- 
ment altogether, 


STATISTICS, 


THe census next year will cost about 
£220,000. 

Tr is calculated that in less than fifty years 
Chine will ceage to export tea. 

Tx some large manafactories, over five 
hundred million needles are now made weekly, 

Tue British Empire has increased by nearly 
2 000,000 square miles eince 1880, 

Osx hundred and twenty stokers are re- 
quired to feed tha fires of the Teutonio, the 
fastest Atlantica liner. 

Proressorn Tynpaty states that light travels 
at the rate of 186,000 miles a second, and 
emphasises this by the comparative statement 
thet a train travelling thirty miles an hour 
would reqnire 258 days eight hours to accom. 
plish the same distance. ° 





GEMS. 


Ovr highess joy comes when others rejoice 
with us, 

Baur the misery of human life might be 
extinguished by mutual offices of compassion, 
benevolence, and humanity. 

Ir may noi ba ours to utter convincing 
arguments, but. it may be ours to live holy 
lives. It may not be ours to be subtle and 
learned and logical, but if may be ours to be 
noble and sweet and pure. 

In the private journal of a lady recently 
deceased were found these worda: ‘I expect 
to pass through this world but once. Any 
good thing therefore that I can do, or any 
kindness that I can show to any fellow. 
creature, Jes me do it now. Let mo not defer 
or neglect it, for I shall not pasa thie way 
again.” These words are worthy to be placed 
where we can see them every day. Eaoh day, 
each week, each year comes but once, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


GranpMoTHER's Inpran Poppinc:—Scald one 
pint and a half of milk, stir in two table- 
spoonfais of Indian meal; when cold stir in 
one-half pint of milk, one small cup of molas- 
sea, half a teaspoonful of cinnamon, one scant 
teaspoonful of salt. Add one cup of raising, 
if you wish. Bake in aslow oven two hours, 

Hor Water.—Hot water to be palatable 
ehould be put into aclean, warm ketile, boiled 
quickly, and taken up for use ag scon as it ie 
boiled. If allowed to boil: long the best part 
ef it evaporates, leaving the lime, iron and 
dregs. It makes a great difference when one 
wishes to drink a cup of hot water or tea how 
the water is prepared, though the average 
cook does not think so, 

Saco Puppinc.—Wash one cup of sago and 
set on the stove, with three pints of cold water; 
add a pinch of salt, and simmer one hour and 
@ half; then stir in one cup of granulated 
sugar, one teaspoonful of lemon extract and a 
little grated nutmeg; butter a deep pudding 
dish and fill it with pared and cored apples, 
pour over them the sago, and bake one hour 
in a good oven ; when‘dons, dust the top well 
with powdered sugar and nutmeg, and serve 
with cream and sugar. 

Tea Pan Caxes.—One breakfast oupfal of 
flonr, one egg, three-quarters teaspoonfal 
baking soda, quarter teaspoonful tartaric acid, 
one dessert spoonful of sugar, three-quarters 
breakfast cupful of bnttermilk. Mix the flour, 
soda, sugar, and tartaric acid together; beat 
the egg up, ard put the milk among it. Mix 
this in smoothly among the flour, &c, and 
beat it quite smooth, Pour it all into a jug, 
Grease a griddle with a little bit of fat. Pour 





the mixtnre on in round spots and fry both 
i Bides,” 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tue alphabet of the Sandwich Islanders bas 
only twelve letters. 

Tur French authorities are very vigorousiy 
suppressing gambling. 

Umpretias that can bs made Jarge or smail 
are something new in Paris. 

At no other season of the year are horses 
s0 apt to take cold as duriog the coming month 
or two, 

If the wind blows much the day after 
Christmas day, the grapa will be bad the next 
year. 

Tur eyes of insects ate immovable, and 
many of them seem cut into a multiend of 
facets, like the facetsof a diamond. Lach of 
these facets is supposed to possess the powers 
of a true eye. 

Two young girls have been laying the tesse- 
lated pavement behind the high altar in a 
Cathedral. I believe this is the first tims 
women have been employed in this work, and 
they seem to have done it extremely weil. 

Tr seems as if in Italy only womten and con- 
victs do the hard Iabour. In Romo, where 
there is an immense amount of new building 
and work being dons, the women find as mach 
employment asthe men. 

Tue hands of the wealthy classes in Annam 
China, are almost useless, benatee, for 
‘‘ adornment,” they permit their finger-nails 
to grow as long as possible. There sre many 
ladies who have fioger-nails from four to six 
inches long. 

Tar very latest alarming discovery hag been 
made by a French physician, who has pro- 
claimed ths unpleasant theory that the great 
majority of thenervous complaints so prevalent 
atthe present day are attributable to the 
habit of reading in railway trains. 

Ovr readers may have been puzzling over 
the American word “ mugwunip’’ which has 
been frequently appeating in English jonrnals 
of late, and respecting the meaning of which 
there has been considersble uncertainty, A+ 
length an expert has discovered that ‘a mug- 
wump” isa person edacated bsyond his intelleot. 

Tere is a curious effect: wrought on the 
hair end beard of méen-enyazed in the Martir 
White mine at Ward. The ore is roasted, no 
disagreeable perfumes arise from the heating 
process, yet there is some unknown subatance 
that changes the bir, beard, and eyebrows as 
green ag gracs, The meus haitis 105 
injured, but retains ita softness and gloss. 

Ir a match is scratched on a pane of glase, 
it will light as readily as though the glass were 
sand paper, To those who have been acous- 
tomed to seeing psopls esatch for a rongh 
surface on which to soratch a match is mar 
be rather startling. Not only ordidary 
matches but even the safety matches, ueually 
unlightable except on the box in which they 
come, can be lighted on glase. 

Tne first marriage coremony under the new 
régime has been celebrated in Heligoland ; and 
this earliest wedding, according to the lawa of 
the Vaterland, happened to be a carious union 
of nationalities the most divergent. Tho 
bridegroom was an officor in the Chinese 
navy, of the name of Pianbeok, originally « 
native of Holland, thongh now a “ Celestial" 
by adoption of the land of his occupation. 
The bride was a Kiel fraii'sin. 

Ir is a Strange coincidence shat several 
American clowns, and a least ove English 
pantomimist, have all died insane. Hitherto 
the general bélicf among professionals has 
been that the quavtfty of bismuth used in 
“making up,” particularly ia Amerioa, where 
the hair is cropped close and the bismuth 
rubbed into the side of ihe head, had a geeat 
deal to do with disease. Bat one old psnic- 
mimisé still living solemnty attests that, so far 
as his experience went, the bismuth not only 
lett hia faculties unimpaired, but had tre 
merit of healing cores and cracks in the ek r; 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MoxmovTs.—Monmouthshire is in England. 
Orrnopocia.—A woman cannot hsve a vote in a 
arliamentary election. 


Pamera.—The Faas Fag or were, gipsies. They had 
no coat-of-arms or motto. 

Topsy.—Liverpool is the largest and Wells the smallest 
city in Eogland. 

Anxious Farner.—You are not responsible for the 
repair of broken windows by your son. 

@ux Wao Wants to Kxow.—The address of the 
Marquis of Lorne is Kensington Palace, London. 

‘Onerry.—You cannot sue a youth of seventeen for 

unless contracted for necessaries. 
“VioteT.—Mar 


joribanks is usually pronounced March- 
banks ; and Belvoir as Beevor. 


Inqurrer.—The grant of a patent does not authorise 
sets gc NE te je circulars. 
S.—You must have a plate license if you sell above 

9 dot cl gun an abgve b.an%. oeitver tn an cotta. 
Lemna Dp 0 net Nave ot any Ooh oe eng eatie 
munity which practices flagellation as a religious rite. 
Krr.—The hole In the can is made to let the gasses 
escape. Afterwards it is soldered as described. 

R. P. S.—A man’s responsibility for the maintenance 
his stepchildren ceases on the death of their mother. 
Bis SBA ree S Sages Eo Vaeens neues, 
even if a caretaker is put into it. 

Exstz.—The population of Derby is 98,529, and of 

150,520. 

A Lovarr.—l. A lodger’s goods can be detained for 
bis rent. 2. You will have to pay the full week's rent. 


Dick.—A pubMcan's license would not be granted to a 
person under sge. 

Rover. —Dogs kept solely for the purpose of tend! 
talents 5 deine tomes tat | 0 
?.Susrz.—1. A month in a sentence of imprisonment 
always means a calendar month, 2. Probably at 
Taunton. 


Ayxz.—You must apply to a medical man. We do 
mot profess to give advice on such matters. 


Onz rm Dovst.—The words are not actionable. It 
woul have boon afferent H they had been put into 
L$ 


‘Unsnarry Tit.—Persons im for one 
court in debt cases are allowed to receive visitors, bu 
we do not know how often. 


Porry.—A baker must weigh all bread sold over his 
connter, and must carry scales and weights in his ¢ cart 
when delivering bread. 


L. & D.—The largest amount to which the national 
expenditure has attained in recent years was in 1866, 
when it reached the sum of £92, 223,844. 

**Crry or Parts.”—The City of Paris still holds the 
See at Soe Seen Saas by some eight 
minu' 


nn Pe we ot Bo ean 3 con by 
4 ie Secretary, Service Commission, 
Gannon-row, Westminster, 8.W. 

Worry Parent.—A ‘om who conscientiously 
ebjects to the vaccination law fs net exempt from ie 


lo Strand Theatre is at the corner of 
Surrey-street and the Strand. 2. Dr. W. G. Grace was 
born on July 18, 1848. 

Pvss —The common cat is a mammal of the order 
carnivora, or flesh-eating animals, and of the sam 
family with the lion, tiger, leopard, 
couguar, and lynx. 

Roiurxa Stoxz.—The Cape Mounted Police are re- 
cruited in the colony ; but you can write to the Agent- 
away A for the Cope Albert-mansions, Victoria- 
street, Wi , 5. W. 


t] 
» jaguar, 


Awxiovs To Kyow.—Let it drop. The pastel humbug 
‘has been thoroughly hely eugene’ tn he Landen pa papers. Be 
Se On SRR AS ES SUG SAD 


y = —A simple application for debt me & postcard, 
most actionable. 


improper, is not Bay libel 
were written on the postcard an action could be main- 
tained. 

Disrvtant.—1. Mr. Froude, othe. & pronounces 
his name as h it were spelled Frood. a2. The 
accent is on the syllable, and the ‘“‘a” is pro- 
nounced broad. 


Pare Liwian.— Washing the hair with a little borax 
tn the water will Keop 1 oft and silky, but there ia no 
means er than pooem, pins 
which you can keep it pF 4 iin - 


Roprrt.—Mr. prom father was not a slave- 
dealer, but he was the owner of some slaves upon his 
West Indian plantation. 
when slavery was 


Jack.—It is quite impossible to say when ing 
men for the navy began. either fn Scotland or England. 
Ig the last-named country {t was practised 500 years 
9go; in Ireland it wagun a nearly 250 years ago. 





T. N. T.—There are at present no nominated or 
assisted passages obtainable, either to New Zealand or 
Tasmania, and the ordinary fare, with incidental ex- 
penses, amounts to about £20. 


Two CoRRESPONDENTS WITH THE SAME SIGNATURE.— 
**Oae in Trouble” ask virtually oe same questions. 
To both we reply that it is no part of our business to 
assist In any of the silly so-called competitions adver- 

in many papers and periodicals. 


Wair.—The head appearing on the English coins and 


the most European monarchies 
‘counterfeit presentment” of the reigning sovereign 
for such purposes. 

Toxay.— Tokay, which {s celebrated for the —_ yd 
produced in its vicinity, is a town of Hun 
junction of the Bodrog and Sheiss Rivers. t is 
noted for the several (ear bas canes oe Ge 
there annually. 


1: # | pe wag aha apg Spurgeon, the famous Baptist 
preacher, was at Kelvedon, Essex, England, on 
Jane 19, 1834, ‘Before he was eighteen years of age he 
became pastor of a small congregation at Waterbeach. 
He was called to Logdon in 1858. 


Veronica.—Betsy is what is called a synonym for 
Elizabeth. It would not be proper for a woman regis- 
tered in one name to sign an official document in the 
other ; bat, of course, in fol correspondence she 
could do as she p 


Ziman pias are certainly mistaken. The Duke of 
Cambridge has two sisters only, the Princess Auguste, 
married to one of the wealthiest German princes, the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin ; and Princess 
Mary, married in Eogland to Prince Teck. 





PUZZLED. 


I Love brown eyes—somehow I always did. 
I love to solve the shadows in thefr dark d hid, 
Sparkling now with —_ now tender, lov , true, 
Ah, hay brown eyes, I murmur, "I love you—only 
you 


there is a pair of bonny blue 
whic hold my heart, a willing captive, too ; 
Sunny and glad are they, blue as a summer sky, 
** Ab, bright blue eyes, T love you, too!" I sigh. 


Blue eyes, they say, are always far more true 

Than eyes, how’er bewitching, of a darker hue, 

Pray tell me, eyes of brown, are you not true to me? 
I hope—but then I'm puzzled still, you see. 


Heigho! I'm east tangled ; what shall I do? 

How choose bet’ ween those eyes of brown and blue? 
Both dear, by day ay the blue the dearer seem. 

At night the brown, reproachful, mingles with my 


Oh, tell me, some fair maiden, whiaper low ; 

It dark your eyes are, surely you must know. 

If ae why then, of course you'll tell me what to do, 
And which to choose, the brown eyes or the blue. 


J. B. 


Lancasnree Lap.—We do not know what kind it 
may beg or otherwise. Lightly scraping the 
ee cn 4 es employed, and cleaning 
it ou 


Very possibly it may have the maker's 
mark on it. If so, write there, saying it is one of their 


Ameition.—Soldiers do not now “' bite the cartridge,” 
teeth is of less con- 


SappHo.—We are afraid that the only answer we can 
Gah en eo ae where you think it 
ptm hdid nny y- yl edged g UT 
o£, before it finds , and then 
value will be highly or lowly appraised, according . 
eu of the acceptor. 

- 8.—L. The largest bridge is one which crosses 
the vert at Queensferry, where the river is fully 1} 
miles wide; its greatest span is 1,700 feet. The next in 
the world is Brooklyn (suspension), 1,505 feet. 2. The 
Forth Bridge is 152 feet above high water mark. New- 
castle high level is 112 feet, Brooklyn 90 feet. 


TerpsicHorse.—l, The tragedy of ‘Catiline” was 
written by Ben Johnson. The verses on waltzing, 
tp which you refer. are sald to, have ep early in 

century, signed Sir H. EB. Bart., and were entitled 
in oy 9 earliest form, “To @ Pretty Waltzer.” The 
initials given stand for H. Engenfield. 


One 1x TRouBLE.—We sympathise with you sincerely, 
Wwe assure you, but the fact is, if you cannot 2 
your purpose with the aid well-made spectacles, 1 
cannot be done at all, and on yay 8, 
you have been making might bring on inflammation 
that would go far to destroy your sight altogether. 


A Mecuanic.—Sydney is as suftable a gy Le as you 
could find in a | for your business; but the 
most recent reports from the colony go to show that 

mechanics are not in demand, and you will therefore 
emigrate in the meantime at very considerable risk. 


that gotng for fare, 
to be in your pocket on landing. Judge 
whether {t is worth while to pay so much without 
certainty o eturn, 





Taunper.— When lightning passes through the alr it 
leaves behind it a vaccum, that is, an empty space, and 
the afr rnshing in to fill it makes the noise olse which is 
tim i Ge flash of ightatag, ooatse “me 

e after the ning, use 
more than a million times faster than s a Wavels 


Mary.—If the girl will face domestic service she may 
get from £1 10s. to £2 monthly in Chicago. It is im 

ble to indicate any special trade she could on 

at employment in the city is so various that if she had 

a willing mind and ready hand, and can command the 

friends to pw A her on arrival, she need not 


Fiicuty Mas.—The latest club development in 
America is one that would excite lively comment were 
it attempted here. It is called the Halcyon, pay {s 
composed of twelve young ladies and a or a number 
of young gentlemen. The lasses and lads propose to 
meet twice a month at each other's houses during the 
long winter season, 


Disapporntment.—You had — write to the 


to pay without their perm’ 
They are not ae to trouble you 
find you area 


Ro.anD.—Oregon ae open, rainy 

hot summer slong the coast ; inland, Wuenptteay’ 
sional '‘ cold snap,” decidedly a healthy state. You would 
require about £50 to take out three adults and a child to 
Portland. Toe Chief industry is canning fish and sawing 
timber. however, foundries and machine 
shops. You will not think of going so far except there 
are good inducements held out to you, 


Fotty.—Dulse is a thin purplish sea-weed, which 
eaten by the Scotch and Irish, who call it diflesk, and 
the my a who call it sugar sea-weed, Within 
few years it has become an article of food among the 
foreign population of Boston, and {is sold in the streets. 
We have no recipe for its tg om aration. Perhaps some of 
our readers may be able rnish it. lf so, we shall 
be pleased to oblige you by publishing it. 

Vatentine —To clean your plush you must rub it 
ee or weak ammonfa and water. To 

Pag he The back of the plush with a 
i with someone to hold 
dared fa but not on) the table, rnn a hot 
fron quickl: over tas ped portion, or after 
Pteallan oth fos wer = con of oe 
4 C) you 3h. or over 
turned face of ae) 

Samson.—Homer’s ow te pa Po 
form or MS. It is even doubted whether writing was 
at the time in use. The 


uitey 
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ih 
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a 
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thing that i golng. oe is no 
talent in the fes now, and situa’ 
as keen A. as Shae 


Foroet me =. —The term ‘‘morganatic,” a 
whe an ancient custom by W 
the Saban, on the day after the wedding, gave bis 
be. In the case of a 


bride a morning gift—morgana 

noblemen wedded to a wife of low estate this mo 

gift constituted the wife's portion, or endowment, and 

from this gift such marriages took the name morgana- 

= The German law, continuing this 

allows the members of the reigning house and certain 

noble families to contract them, dogat and valid, except 
that {t gives to the partner of lower birth and. to the 

children no share in the rank, titles and distinctions of 

the privil house, Such marriages have often been 

eminently happy ones. 
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